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THE LAWYER'S NOSE. 



CHAPTER L 



THE EAST AND WEST AT VARIANCE ^BLOOD FLOWS. 



Maitee L' Ambert, before the fatal blow which 
obliged him to change the shape of his nose, 
was certainly the most brilliant lawyer in 
France. Let me describe him to you. At the 
time I speak of, he might perhaps be about 
thirty-two years of age, with a tall command- 
ing figure, large well-shaped eyes, a Grecian 
forehead, and a profusion of beautiful light 
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• hair. His nose — the first one I mean — was 
high and curved, like the beak of an eagle. 
You may believe me or not, when I tell you 
that his white cravat suited him to perfection, 
whether it was because he had worn it from 
his earliest youth, or that it was purchased 
at the very best emporium, I am not pre- 
pared to say — perhaps for both these reasons. 
It is one thing to knot round your neck a 
handkerchief twisted like a cord, and another 
to tie with art and grace a white muslin 
cravat just sufficiently starched to allow the 
ends to hang gracefully right and left. A 
white cravat well chosen and well tied is a 
becoming thing, every lady will tell you ; but 
it is not sufficient to know how to tie it, you 
must also know how to wear it ; this is an 
affair of experience. Why does a white 
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cravat set so ill upon a mechanic on his • 
wedding day? simply because lie wears it 
then for the first time without any prelimi- 
nary study. 

One may accustom one's self in time to wear 
the most extravagant head-dress — a crown 
for instance. Buonaparte, the soldier, picked 
up one, one that a king of France had let 
fall on the Place Louis XV. He putnt on 
his head, without a lesson from any one, and 
all Europe agreed in thinking it suited him 
admirably. Indeed, he set the fashion in his 
own family, and among his friends ; every one 
about him wore a crown, or longed to 
do so ! 

But this extraordinary man was never able 
to grasp the art of tying his white cravat 
gracefully. The Vicomte de C — , author of 
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several poems, had studied diplomacy and the 
art of wearing his cravat with success. 

He was at the review of our last army in 
1816, a few days before the battle of Waterloo, 
and what do you suppose struck him most at 
this heroic gala, where the despairing enthu- 
siasm of a great nation broke bounds — it was 
that Buonaparte's cravat was badly tied ! 

Few men in this pacific domain could 
compete with Maitre L' Ambert ; he had suc- 
ceeded his father, and was a notary by birth- 
right. For more than two centuries this 
celebrated family had transmitted from father 
to son the office in the Rue de Verneuil, and 
with it the most distinguished clients of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. 

It had always gone with the name, and 
within the last five or six years, had never on 
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an average been worth less than nine thousand 
a year. For two centuries and more, the 
elders of this family had always worn a white 
cravat, as naturally as the raven wears his 
black plumage, the drunkard his red nose, or 
the poet his thread-bare coat. Legitimate 
heir to a well-known name, and a consider- 
able fortune, young Alfred L'Ambert had 
imbibed his good principles with his mother's 
milk. He duly despised all the political in- 
novations which had been introduced into 
France since the catastrophe of 1789. In his 
eyes the French nation was composed of 
three classes only, the clergy, the nobility, 
and the tiers itaty a highly respectable opinion 
which is still entertained by a small number 
of senators at the present day. He modestly 
took up a position in the first ranks of the 
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tiers etaf, not without inwardly cherishing 
Bome secret pretensions to low nobility. He 
held in sovereign contempt the mass of the 
French nation — that assemblage of peasants 
and mechanics that is called the people, or 
the vile multitude — and he came in contact 
with them as seldom as possible, out of 
regard for his charming person, which he 
cherished and loved passionately. Lithe, 
healthy, and vigorous as a pike from the 
river, he was convinced that those kind of 
people were the small fry, created by Provi- 
dence expressly for the food and delectation 
of the said pike species. 

A charming man on the whole, like most 
selfish people, he was much thought of at 
the Tribunal, at his club, in Chambers, at the 
Conference of St. Vincent de Paul, and at 
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the fencing saloon. An adept with the small 
sword, a good drinker, a generous lover where 
his heart was concerned, a steady friend 
among men of his own set, a liberal creditor 
as long as he received punctually the interest 
of his money, refined in his tastes, fastidious 
in his dress, always scrupulously clean, 
constant in his attendance at St. Thomas 
d'Aquin on Sundays, and at the Opera on 
Mondays,Wednesdays, and Fridays ; he would 
have been the most, perfect gentleman of his 
day had it not been for his unfortunate short- 
sightedness, which obliged him to wear 
spectacles. Need I say they were gold ones, 
the lightest and most elegant that could be 
manufactured by the celebrated Matthew 
Luna, Quai des Orffevres ? 

He did not always make a habit of wearing 
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them, only when he was with a client at the 

ft 

office, and had deeds to read over. You may- 
be sure that on Monday, Wednesday and 
Priday, when he entered the green-room of 
the opera house, he took good care to let his 
beautiful eyes be seen and admired. No dis- 
figuring glasses were then allowed to obscure 
the brightness of his glance. He saw nothing 
himself, I am bound to confess, and often he 
bowed to a "walking lady " instead of to a 
" star," but he carried himself, for all that, 
with the air of an Alexander enteringBabylon. 
For this reason the goddesses of the ballet, 
who were fond of giving nicknames to all 
their acquaintance, had dubbed him, " The 
Conqueror." A big, good-natured Turk, 
one of the secretaries at the Embassy, they 
called " Tranquil," a Councillor of State 
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was known as " Melancholy,'* and a Secretary 

Geoeral of the Minister of , who was 

very quick and noisy in his manners, was 
<;hristened "Mr. Hurly-Burly." This is why 
Elise Champagne, commonly known as 
Champagne II., had received the name of 
" Hurlina," when she left the corps de ballet 
to be elevated to the rank of a subject. 

My provincial readers, if indeed this history 
ever does get beyond the fortifications of 
Paris, will naturally pause here, and meditate 
for a few moments on the preceding para- 
graph. Methinks I hear at this distance 
the thousand and one questions which they 
are mentally asking the author — "What is 
the green-room, and the corps de ballet? 
What mean the stars of the opera, and the 
•coryphees ? And who are the subjects, and 
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the walking ladies ? " Again, " How come 

« 

those secretaries to be wandering about in 
such society, at the risk of catching a nick- 
name ? And a quiet, steady, well-principled 
man like M. L'Ambert, how does he find 
himself three times a week in the dancer's 
green-room, a place so totally opposed to the 
soberness of his profession, and so strongly 
at variance with his general demeanour ? " 

My dear friends, it is precisely because he 
was a man of good principles, quiet and 
steady, that he was there. The green-room 
in those days was a large square saloon, with 
faded red velvet benches placed all round it, 
and occupied by the wealthiest and most 
influential men in Paris. There one met not 
only Bankers, Councillors of State, and 
Secretaries General, but even Dukes, Princes,, 
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Deputies, Prefects, and Senators entirely de- 
voted to the temporal power of the Pope ; 
the only element missing was the clergy* 
One met married ministers, and even those 
the most unmistakably married among them. 
When I say one met, it is not to be supposed 
that I ever did so, or that a poor devil of an 
author like me ever passed that magic circle. 
It was a minister who held the key of this 
abode of the Hesperides, and no one could 
enten without permission from his Excellency. 
The rivalries, the jealousies, the intrigues 
were worth seeing. Many a Cabinet had 
been overthrown, ostensibly under divers 
pretexts, but really because each statesman 
wanted to be cock of the walk in the green- 
room. But do not imagine for a moment 
that they were attracted here by the allure- 
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ments of forbidden pleasures ; no, rather was 
it an earnest desire for tlie encouragement of 
an art eminently aristocratic and political. 

The flight of years has, perhaps, changed 
all this, for the adventures of Master Alfred 
L'Ambert date back a little further than the 
other day, though they do not go far into re- 
mote ages. For very good reasons I cannot 
specify the exact year when this ministerial 
servant exchanged his aquiline nose for a 
straight one ; that is why I say, as they do 
in fairy tales, " once upon a time," and you 
must content yourselves with fixing this great 
•event somewhere between the burning of Troy 
by the Greeks and the destruction of the Sum- 
mer Palace at Pekin by the English, both 
very important eras in the history of 
European civilisation. 
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Acontemporary and client of M. L'Ambert^ 
the Marquis d'Ombreule, was saying one 
night at the Caf6 Anglais — 

" What distinguishes us from the common 
herd is our fanaticism for dancing. The 
lower orders are mad about music. They 
clap their hands off at Rossini's, Donizetti's, 
and Auber's operas ; it would really seem as 
if thousands of little notes made into a hodge- 
podge tickled pleasantly the palate of those 
sort of people. They are actually so absurd 
as to sing themselves with their coarse, hard 
voices, and the police allow them to meet in 
certain places for the purpose of murdering 
a few songs and operatic airs. Much good 
may it do them ; for my part, I never listen 
to an Opera; I look on. My venerable 
grandmother used to tell me that great ladies 
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in her day only went to the opera for the 
ballet. No encouragement was lacking on 
their part towards the male dancers, and now 
our turn has come we protect the ballet 
girls ; honi soit qui mat y pense ! 

The little Duchess of Bietry, who was 
young, pretty and neglected, was weak 
enough to reproach her husband for having 
become an opera habitue after a certain 
fashion. 

"Are you not ashamed," said she, " to leave 
me in my box with all your friends while you 
take, yourself off, Heaven knows where ? " 

"Madam," replied he, "if one is on the 
look out for an embassy, is it not the proper 
thing to study politics ? '* 

" Granted ; but I should think there were 
better schools in Paris." 
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" Not at all. Learn, my dear child, that 
•dancing and politics are twin sisters. To seek 
to please, to study the public, to fix your eye 
on the leader of the orchestra, to keep your 
countenance, to change the colour of your 
<5oat at any moment, to spring from one side 
to another and back again, to veer round 
suddenly, to fall on your feet, to smile with 
your eyes full of tears, equally sums up 
the tactics of dancing and politics ; is it not 
so?" 

The Duchess smiled, forgave, and set up a 
lover I 

Great noblemen like the Duke of Bietry, 
statesmen like the Baron of F , million- 
aires like M. S , and humble attorneys 

like the hero of this story, all elbow each 
other indiscriminately in the green-room, or 
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behind the scenes of a theatre. They are all 
on an equality, in the ignorant and simple 
eyes of the eighty little simpletons who con- 
stitute the corps de ballet They call them 
" our subscribers," they smile on them " free 
gratis, for nothing," they chatter to them in 
nooks and corners, accept their bon-bons » 
nay, even their diamonds, as trifling atten- 
tions which in no way bind those who receive 
them. 

The world, very wrongly, imagines that the 
opera is an easy-going pleasure market, or a 
school of profligacy. Virtuous maidens are 
to be found there in greater number than in 
any other theatre in Paris. And why ? Be- 
cause virtue happens to be a dearer article 
there than elsewhere. 

It is interesting to study closely this little 
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world of young girls, nearly all issued from 
the lowest ranks of the people, whose talents 
or beauty may raise them in no time to any 
imaginable height. 

Principally girls from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age, living on dry bread and sour 
apples in some sempstress' garret or porter's 
lodge ; they come slip-shod to the theatre, in 
their checked gowns, and rush off to dress 
themselves furtively. 

A quarter of an hour later down they come 
to the green-room, radiant, sparkling, decked 
out in silk, gauze, and flowers, all at the cost 
of the State ; more brilliant than the fairies, 
angels, and houris of our dreams. Ministers 
and princes kiss their hands, and get their 
black coats whitened by the paint on their 
bare arms. Their ears are regaled with 

c 
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madrigals, old and new, as the case may be, 
which thej sometimes happen to understand. 
A few of them may possess some natural wit, 
and be able to converse agreeably ; and they 
are in immense request. 

The call-boy's bell summons the fairies to 
the theatre. The habitues follow them, detain 
and engross them behind the side scenes. 
Virtuous subscriber I who braves the risk of 
falling scenery, of dripping oU lamps, and the 
most varied effluvia, for the sake of hearing 
a rather hoarse little voice murmur, " By 
jingo, aint my poor feet aching ? " 

The curtain rises. The eighty queens of 
an hour frolic sportively under the gaze of an 
ardent public. Each one of them either sees, 
or imagines amongst the audience, two or 
three, or a dozen known or unknown adorers. 
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What a gala for them, till the fall of the 
<5urtain ! 

They are pretty, decked out, gazed at 
^nd admired, and have nothing to fear either 
from criticism or hisses. 

Midnight strikes, and a sudden transfor- 
mation takes place, as in a fairy tale. Cinde- 
rella plods along by the side of her mother, 
or elder sister, and climbs the frugal heights 
of BatignoUes or Montmartre. She limps a 
little, poor thjngi and splashes her grey 
stockings. The excellent materfamilias who 
has concentrated all her hopes on the head of 
this child, inculcates, on the way, some wise 
precepts — 

**Walk straight before you in life, my 
daughter, and do not fall ; but if fate has 
predestined that a misfortune should happen 
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to you, take care to fall upon a rosewood bed- 
stead/' 

These lessons of experience are not always 
followed. The heart occasionally makes itself 
heard. Male dancers have been known to 
marry ballet-girls, and one has heard of a 
young girl, as lovely as the Venus AnadycK 
mene, saving up £40,000 worth of diamonds, 
to lead to the altar a clerk, at the salary of 
£40 a year. 

Others leave to chance the care of their 
future destiny, and drive their families to de- 
spair. This one will wait till the 10th of 
April to dispose of her heart, because she has 
vowed to herself to be good till she is seven- 
teen. That one has seen a protector, she 
fancies, but does not dare admit it, because 
she is afraid of the vengeance of a certain 
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*chaTnber counsel, who has sworn to kill her 
and commit suicide afterwards, if she loves 
any other man than himself. He was joking, 
of course, but they take things most seriously 
in their little world. 

They are as credulous as they are ignorant. 
Great girls of sixteen have been known to 
quarrel about the nobility of their origin, and 
the rank of their families. 

" Just listen to this young lady !" said the 
biggest; "her mother's ear-rings are only 
silver, and those of my father are gold." 

M. L'Ambert, after having hovered like a 
butterfly, from dark to fair, from fair to dark, 
at last fixed his admiriDg gaze upon a pretty 
brunette, with blue eyes. *■ 

Mdlle. Victorine Tompain was a very well- 
behaved young lady, as, indeed, they all are 
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at the opera, until they cease to be so. Sb© 
had been well brought up, and was quite in- 
capable of taking any important steps ia life 
witTiout first consulting her parents. 

For six months she had listened, with varied 
fceHngs, alternately to the impassioned dis- 
courses of the handsome lawyer, and to that 
\)\a Turk, Ayvaz Bey, whom they had nick- 
named "Tranquil." 

With each it had been a serious case, a 
question of her future ; and she waited quietly,. 
In a business-like way, to see which would 
make the best offer. 

The Turk was a good fellow, honest and 

quiet, but somewhat timid; nevertheless, he 

spoke first and was accepted. 

Every one had soon heard the news, every 

t Alfred L'Ambert, who was at 
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Poitiers just then, attending the funeral of 
an uncle. When he returned to Paris and 
the opera, Mdlle. Tompain was wearing a 
beautiful bracelet of diamonds ; brilliants 
sparkled in her ears, and round her swan- 
like throat was suspended a heart, shining 
with the lustre of a thousand stars. The 
lawyer saw nothing of this ; as I before 
told you, he was short-sighted, and was too 
blind to perceive even the malicious smiles, 
with which his friends greeted him. He 
made his rounds, chatted, and was as brilliant 
as usual, waiting with the greatest impatience 
the end of the ballet, and the exit of the young 
girls. He had made all his calculations, and 
Mdlle. Tompain's future was decided, thanks 
to the death of that good uncle at Poitiers, 
who had died just at the right moment. 
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What they call in Paris the opera arcade 
is a labyrinth of wide or narrow galleries, 
light or dark, in different levels, which con- 
nect the Boulevard and the Rue Lepeltier, 
Rue Drouot, and the Rue Rossini; a long 
passage, partly uncovered, extends from the 
Rue Drouot to the Rue Lepeltier, running 
perpendicularly with the galleries Baromfetre 
and Horloge. 

It is at the lowest end of it, two steps 
from the Rue Drouot, that the private door 
of the theatre opens for the nightly entrance 
of the performers. Every other day at mid- 
night, a mighty wave of three or four hun- 
dred persons rushes out noisily under the 
eye of Papa Monge, the guardian of this 
paradise; machinists, scene- shifters, choris- , 
ters, dancers, walking ladies, tenors and 
soprani, authors, composers, managers and 
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subscribers, jostle each other in confusion. 
Some go over towards the Rue Drouot, the 
others mount the steps which lead through 
an open gallery to the Rue Lepeltier. 

In the middle of this open passage, at the 
end of the gallery Du Baromfetre, Alfred 
L' Ambert smoked his cigar and waited. Ten 
paces further on, a broad shouldered big 
man, with a red fez on his head, was sending 
out clouds of smoke from a cigarette of 
Turkish tobacco, thicker than his little 
finger. Twenty other idlers on the look out 
for some one or other, were sauntering or 
waiting near each one on his own hook, with 
no thought for his neighbour. 

The singers passed by humming some 
operatic air, the footsore dancers limped 
away, and from time to time some female 
form, enveloped in black, grey, or brown. 
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slipped past the gaslights, utterly unrecog- 
nisable save to the eyes of love. 

They meet, they talk, they disappear 
without any general leave-taking. Hist — a 
strange noise and an unusual tumult ! Two 
slender shadows have passed by, two men 
have rushed forward, two cigars have come 
into proximity, loud voices are heard, as 
if in a sudden quarrel. The passers by 
congregate to the spot, but find no one ; M.- 
Alfred L'Ambert returns alone to his carriage 
which is waiting for him in the Boulevard- 
He shrugs his shoulders, looking mechanically 
at a card in his hand, on which has fallen a 
drop of blood — 

" Ayvaz Bey, 
" Secretary to the Turkish Embassy, 
" Rue des Grenalles St. Germain.'* 

« No. 10.'"^ 
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Listen to what this handsome lawyer is 
saying between his teeth — 

" What an absurd affair ! if I had only- 
known that she had given any right to that 
beast of a Turk, for it surely was he : why 
in the name of fortune had I not got my 
spectacles on ? It seems I gave him a blow 
on the nose ? Yes, his card is stained, and 
my gloves too. Now I have got this Turk 
on my hands, all through my own stupidity^ 
for I owe him no grudge, poor fellow. I 
don't care a rap for the girl ; he has got her, 
let him keep her. Two sensible men don't 
want to cut each other's throats for Mdlle.^ 
Tompain, but this confounded blow has 
played the mischief." 

This is what he muttered between his teeth^ 
his thirty-two teeth, whiter and sharper than 
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those of a young wolf. He sent his coach- 
man home, and walked on slowly to the 
railway club. There he found two of his 
friends, and told the adventure to them. 
The old Marquis de Villemaurin, formerly a 
captain in the Royal Guard, and young 
Heniy Steimbourg, a stockbroker, were both 
of opinion that the blow was most unlucky. 





CHAPTER II. 



THE OAT HUNT. 

A Turkish philosopher has said, " A blow of 
any kind is unpleasant, but a blow on the 
nose is the most unpleasant of all.*' The 
same deep thinker adds sensibly, in another 
chapter, " To strike an enemy before the 
woman he loves, is to strike him twice, thus 
assaulting both mind and body." 

This was the reason that the usually placid 
Ayvaz Bey was foaming with rage, as he 
escorted Mdlle. Tompain and her mother to 
the door of the apartments he had furnished 
for them. He bid them good-night, jumped 
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into a cab, and had himself driven, all 
bleeding as he was, to the house of his friend 
and colleague, Ahmed Bey. 

The latter was sleeping, guarded by a 
faithful negro ; but if it is written, "on no 
account awake a friend who sleepeth," it is 
also written, " wake him, nevertheless, should 
danger menace thyself or him." Therefore, 
he was aroused. Ahmed was a tall Turk, 
about thirty-five, thin and slender, with long 
legs, very much bowed. He was an excellent 
fellow, and clever into the bargain ; there is 
some good in the Turkish nation, whatever 
people may say to the contrary. As soon as 
he saw his friend's bleeding face, he at once 
ordered a basin of cold water to be brought, 
for it is written, " Thou shalt not deliberate 
until thy blood stains are washed away ; 
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otherwise thy thoughts would be disturbed 
^md impure." 

Ayvaz was more quickly cleansed than 
calmed ; he related his misadventure in great 
anger. The negro, who was a third party to 
this confidence, immediately seized his kand- 
jar, and offered to go and kill M. L'Ambert ! 
Ahmed Bey thanked him for his kind in- 
tentions, and kicked him out of the room. 

" And now," said he to Ayvaz, " what shall 
we do ? " 

"That is simple enough," replied the 
other. " I shall cut off his nose to-morrow ; 
is not the law of requital, written in the 
Koran, * Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, nose 
for nose?'" 

His friend tried to show him that although 
the Koran undoubtedly was a very good book, 
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it was, nevertheless, a little ancient. The code- 
of honour has changed since the time of 
Mahomet ; besides, supposing they did follow 
out the letter of the law, Ayvaz would only 
be justified then in giving back a blow with 
his fist. 

" What right would you have to deprive 
him of his nose? he has not cut yours 
ofE." 

But a young fellow who has just had his 
nasal organ considerably bruised under the 
eyes of his lady love, is not likely to listen to 
reason. Ayvaz insisted upon bloodshed, and 
Ahmed was at last obliged to give in. 

" Let it be so," said he ; " we represent 
our 'country here in a foreign land, and we 
ouffht not to receive an insult without re- 
senting it, and showing our courage. B,ut 
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liow can you fight a duel with M. L'Ambert, 
according to the usages of this country ; you, 
who have never handled a sword ? " 

" What do I want with a sword ? I intend 
to cut off his nose, I tell you, and a sword 
would not be of much use for that purpose !" 

" If you were only a tolerably good hand 
with a pistol ? " 

" Are you mad ? What do I want with a 
pistol to cut off this insolent fellow's nose ? 
I — ^yes — I have made up my mind ; go and 
find him, and arrange everything for a meeting 
to-morrow. We will fight with sabres ! " 

" But, my poor fellow, what will you do 
with a sabre ? I don't doubt your courage, 
but you must allow that you are not a second 
Pons ! " 

" What does that signify ? Go and tell 

D 
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him ttat I expect him to place his nose at my 
disposal to-morrow morning ! " 

Ahmed wisely judged that logic here would 
be out of place, and that he should only lose 
time by arguing. What use is it to preach 
to a deaf man who clings to his one idea, as 
the Pope to his temporal power ? He dressed 
himself, therefore, and taking with him his 
first dragoman, Osman Bey, who had just 
then returned from the Imperial Club, he 
drove off to M. L'Ambert's house. It was 
an unheard of hour, but Ayvaz would brook 
no delay. 

The god of battles was of the same opinion ; 
at least, so I judge from what took place. At 
the very moment that the first Secretary of 
the Turkish Legation was going to ring at 
M. L'Ambert's door, he came upon the enemy 
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in person, walking home, accompanied by his 
two friends. 

The moment M. L'Ambert saw their red 
•caps, he took in the situation, bowed, and 
said, with a certain graceful dignity, as he 
addressed the new comers — 

" Gentlemen, as I am the sole inhabitant 
of this house, I can only imagine that the 
honour of your visit is intended for me. I 
am M. L'Ambert; allow me to admit you 
myself." 

He rang, pushed open the door, crossed 
the court with his four nocturnal visitors, and 
conducted them to his study. Then the two 
Turks having given their names, M. L'Ambert 
presented his friends to them, and left them 
together. 

In our country, a duel can only take place 
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by the wish, or at any rate the consent, of six 
persons. Now in this case there were five* 
who were absolutely opposed to it. M. 
L* Ambert was brave, but he was also perfectly 
aware that a scandal of this kind on account 
of a ballet girl was exceedingly compromising 
to a man in his profession. The Marquis de 
Yillemaurin, the most fastidious and com- 
petent authority where any afEair of honour 
was concerned, held that duelling was a noble 
game, where everything from the beginning 
to the end should be according to rule. Now 
a blow on the nose, received on account of a 
person like Mdlle. Tompain, bordered too 
much on the ridiculous. Moreover, he as- 
severated on his honour that M. L'Ambert 
never saw Ayvaz Bey, and that he had no 
intention of striking either him or any other 
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person. M. L'Ambert imagined he recognised 
the two ladies, and had advanced quickly to 
meet them. In raising his hat he had jostled 
violently, but not intentionally, some one 
<5oniing in an opposite direction. It was an 
accident — awkwardness if you will — but no 
one is held responsible for an accident, or 
even a piece of awkwardness. M. L'Ambert' s 
rank and education made it impossible to 
suppose that he would have purposely given 
Ayvaz Bey a blow with his fist. His well- 
known short-sightedness, and the semi-dark- 
ness of the Arcade, had been the cause of all 
the damage done. Indeed, M. L'Ambert, 
following the advice of his seconds, was quite 
ready to declare before Ayvaz Bey that he 
much regretted having accidentally jostled 
him. 
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This reasoning, accurate enough in itself,, 
carried additional weight from the personality 
of the speaker. M. de Villemaurin was one 
of those gentlemen whom death appears to 
have overlooked, so that they may remind 
our degenerate age of the valorous deeds of 
our forefathers. By his register of birth he 
was only seventy-nine, but by his habits of 
mind and body, you would imagine he be- 
longed to the 16th century. He thought,, 
talked, and acted like a man who had served 
in the armies of the League, and harassed 
the B6arnais King. A rigid Eoyalist, and an 
austere Catholic, he carried into his hatred 
and his love an ardour that overstepped all 
bounds. His courage, his loyalty, his up- 
rightness, and even a certain amount of 
chivalrous folly, made him the admiration of 
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the inconsistent youth of our day. He never 
laughed at anything, scarcely understood a 
joke, and looked upon a witticism as a want 
of respect. He was the least tolerant, the 
least amiable, and the most honourable of old 
men. He had accompanied Charles X. to 
Scotland after the disastrous days of July, 
but at the end of a fortnight he left Holy- 
rood, scandalised to see how little the French 
Court seemed to realise its evil fortune. He 
sent in his resignation, permanently cut off his 
moustachios, which he afterwards preserved 
in a species of casket with this inscription : — 
", My moustachios of the Royal Guard." His 
subordinates, officers, and men held him in 
the highest esteem, but the greatest terror I 
They whispered to each other that he had 
once sent to prison for an act of insubordina- 
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tion his only son, a young soldier only 
twenty-two years of age. This worthy son 
of his father obstinately refusing to give in, 
fell ill in his dungeon, and died. Brutus- 
like, he wept over his son's loss, erected a 
magnificent tomb to his memory, and visited 
it twice a week, no matter what the weather 
or the state of his own health, but, neverthe- 
less, was in no wise overcome by the weight 
of his remorse I 

Upright, and carrying himself with a cer- 
tain amount of stiffness, unbent by age or 
sorrow, he was a short, thick-set man, full of 
vigour, and still keeping up the exercises of 
his youth. He considered that a game of 
tennis was a much better recipe for good 
health than any doctor's stufE. At seventy, 
he had contracted a second marriage with a 
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young girl of good family but no fortune. 
By her he had two children, and secretly 
cherished the hope of living to be a grand- 
father. The love of life, so tenacious in most 
elderly people, influenced him very little, 
though his life, on the whole, was happy and 
prosperous. 

When he was seventy-two, he fought his 
last duel with a dashing Colonel of six feet, 
and various were the motives assigned. Some 
said politics, others conjugal jealousy ! When 
a man of the Marquis' rank and character so 
warmly espoused M. L' Ambert's cause, when 
he declared that a duel between Ayvaz Bey 
and the lawyer was useless, compromising 
and bad form, the articles of peace seemed 
to be already signed. 

Such, at least, was M. Steimbourg's 
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opinion, who was neither young enough nor 
curious enough to wish for the spectacle of a 
duel for his own amusement, and the two 
Turks, both of them sensible men, momen- 
tarily accepted the apology offered to them, 
at the same time asking permission to con- 
sult with Ay vaz Bey, and leaving the enemy 
in statu quo while they ran off to the Embassy. 
It was four o'clock in the morning, but the 
Marquis only slept as a matter of duty, and 
made a point of coming to some decision 
before going to bed. As to the incensed 
Ay vaz Bey, at the first word of reconciliation 
from his friends, he burst out at once into a 
real Turkish rage. 

" Am I a fool I " cried he, brandishing the 
jasmine-wood chibouque, which had hitherto 
been keeping him company. " Do you want 
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to persuade me that I ran my nose against 
M. L'Ambert's fist ? He struck me, and 
the proof of it is the apology he offers. Wliat 
are words when blood has been spilt ? Can 
I forget that both Victoria and her mother 
witnessed my disgrace ? Oh, my friends, 
there is nothing left for me but death if I do 
not cut off the nose of my insulter to- 
morrow." 

Willy-nilly, the seconds were obliged 
once more to take up the cudgels. Ahmed 
and the dragoman were both sufficiently rea- 
sonable to find their friend in error, but 
too warm-hearted to desert his cause half 
way. 

If the Ambassador, Hamza Pasha, had 
happened to be in Paris, in all probability the 
affair would have been stopped officially, but^ 
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unfortunately, he was Ambassador both for 
England and France, and was then in London. 
Ayvaz's seconds pirouetted till seven o'clock 
in the morning between the Eue de Grenelle 
and the Rue de Vemeuil without in the 
least advancing matters. At last, M. 
L'Ambert, losing all patience, said to his 
seconds — 

** This Turk bothers me. He is not satisfied 
with having done me out of little Tompain, 
but now my gentleman wants to make me 
pass a sleepless night. All right; let the 
thing go on, otherwiBe he may think I am 
afraid of meeting him face to face ; only, if 
you please, let us make haste and try, if pos- 
sible, to put an end to the affair this morn- 
ing. My carriage will be ready in ten 
minutes, we will drive two miles out of Paris. 
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I shall give my Turk a lesson in double quick 
time, and get back to my study before any of 
the scandal-loving newspapers can have got 
wind of the affair." 

The Marquis again raised one or two objec- 
tions, but ended by owning that M. L'Am- 
bert had no alternative. Ayvaz Bey's per- 
sistence was in the worst possible taste, and 
he deserved a good lesson. No one seemed 
for a moment to doubt but that the warlike 
lawyer, so famed in the fencing schools, was 
the chosen instrument of fate to give a lesson 
in French politeness to this Osmanli. 

" My dear fellow," said the Marquis, tap- 
ping his friend on the shoulder, " our posi- 
tion is first-rate, for we have right on our 
side ; the rest we must leave in the hands of 
Providence. The sequel maybe easily guessed. 
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with your brave heart and quick hand ; but 
remember, never do your worst; duelling 
is only meant to punish fools, not to destroy 
them ; only an awkward fellow kills his man 
under pretext of teaching him to live."* 

The choice of arms fell by right to Ayvaz 
Bey, and the lawyer and his seconds could 
not refrain from making a grimace when they 
found he had chosen sabres. 

" It is the weapon of a common soldier," 
said the Marquis, " or of a citizen who won't 
fight ; however, let it be sabres, since you are 
determined." 

Ayvaz Bey's seconds declared they were bent 
upon it, and they sent for two sabres from 
the barracks on the Quai d'Orsay, appointing 
to meet at ten o'clock in the little village of 
Parthenay, on the old road to Sceaux. It 
was now half -past eight. 
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Every Parisian knows this pretty cluster 
of about two hundred houses, the inhabitants 
of which are richer, cleaner, and better in- 
formed than the general run of our villagers. 
They cultivate their ground like gardeners, 
not labourers, and the outskirts of their 
parish every spring resemble a little paradise 
on earth. Fields of flowering strawberries 
spread their silvery space between little 
forests of gooseberries and raspberries, whole 
acres exhaling the acrid perfume of black 
currants, that odour so fragrant to the nostrils 
of Parisian porters. Paris buys with bright, 
golden louis the harvest of Parthenay, and 
those honest peasants that one sees walking 
slowly along — a watering-can in each hand — 
are in fact small capitalists. 

They eat meat twice a day, despise chicken 
broth, and prefer roast fowl. They pay the 
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salaries of a commercial schoolmaster and 
doctor, have a corporation and a church, and 
vote for my witty friend. Dr. V^ron, at the 
elections of the Legislative Council. If I 
remember rightly, their daughters are all 
pretty. 

That learned archaeologist, Cubaudet, re-^ 
corder of the Under Prefect at Sceaux, 
asserts that Parthenay is a Greek colony, 
which derives its name from Parthenos, 
virgin or young girl (the word is synonymoua 
in polite society) ; but this discussion is car- 
rying us away from Ayvaz Bey. 

He was the first to arrive at the place of 
meeting. His anger still unabated, he strode 
proudly up and down the village green, 
awaiting his opponent, and hiding under hi& 
cloak two formidable yataghans, with splen- 
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did Damascus blades. But why do I call 
them Damascus ? They were Japanese steel, 
the kind that cuts asunder a bar of pig-iron as 
easily as a bundle of asparagus, provided only 
the arm that wields it be equal to the oc- 
casion. 

Ahmed Bey and the faithful dragoman 
followed their friend, giving him all kinds of 
good advice : to attack carefully, to expose 
himself as little as possible, to fall back with 
a leap ; in fact, everything one would think of 
saying to a novice who had never fought a 
due! before. 

" Thank you for nothing," said this obsti- 
nate young fellow ; " one does not need all 
this science to cut off a lawyer's nose." 

The object of his vengeance soon greeted 
his sight between two spectacle glasses, at the 

E 
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open door of a private carriage. But M. 
L'Ambert did not get out; he contented 
himself with bowing. The Marquis alighted 
and came towards Ahmed Bey — 

** I know of an excellent spot about twenty 
minutes' drive from here," said he. " Be good 
enough to return to your carriage with your 
friends, and follow me." 

The belligerents took a cross road, and 
alighted about a mile from the houses. 

" Gentlemen," said the Marquis, " we can 
easily reach on foot the little wood you see 
yonder, and the coachman can wait for us 
here. We have omitted to bring a surgeon ; 
but the footman I have left at Parthenay will 
bring the village doctor to us." 

The Turk's coachman was one of those 
Parisian marauders who drive about after 
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midnight under a false number. Ayvaz Bey 
had hailed him at Mdlle. Tompain's door, and 
had kept him on till they reached Parthenay. 
The old rascal smiled when he saw that they 
stopped in the open, and carried swords under 
their cloaks. 

" Good luck to you, sir," said he to Ayvaz. 
•** Oh ! nothing will happen to you; I always 
bring my fares good luck. Only last year I 
brought one back who had left his man lying 
dead. He gave me twenty-five francs to 
drink his health, and that's as true as I sit 
here." 

" I'll give you fifty," said Ayvaz, " if 
Providence only let me avenge myself in my 
own fashion." 

M. L'Ambert was a very skilful swordsman, 
but too well known ever to have had occasion 
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to fight. A duel, therefore, was as great a 
novelty to him as to Ayvaz Bey, and though 
he had often vanquished the fencing masters 
of various cavalry regiments in an assault of 
arms, he felt a sort of nervous trepidation 
which, though not fear, produced analogous 
effects. His conversation in the carriage had 
been lively and brilliant ; he had shown a 
real, though somewhat feverish, gaiety as he 
chatted with his friends, and had lighted 
three or four cigars en route^ under pretext 
of smoking. When they all alighted, he 
walked with a firm step^ — rather too firm, 
perhaps. At the bottom of his heart he was 
a prey to a certain apprehension altogether 
manly, and altogether French ; he mistrusted 
the strength of his nervous system, and 
dreaded to appear wanting in courage. 
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It would appear that the faculties of the 
mind are much keener in the most critical 
moments of life ; hence M. L'Ambert doubt- 
less greatly pre-occupied with the importance 
of the little drama in which he was to play a 
part, felt his attention irresistibly drawn to 
the most insignificant objects of the exterior 
world, which at any other time would hardly 
have attracted his notice. To his eyes nature 
seemed to be illumined by a clearer, brighter, 
more trenchant light than the ordinary rays 
of the sun ; his pre-occupied mind Beemed to 
take in everything that passed before his eyes. 
At the turning of a path he saw a cat, which 
was treading softly between two rows of goose- 
berry trees. It was a species of cat often 
seen in villages — ^long and thin, with tortoise- 
fihell fur; one of those half-starved, wild 
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animals, whose master generously allows him 
to eat all the mice he can catch ! This one, no 
doubt having found the house badly pro- 
visioned as to game of this kind, had come 
out in search of a more plentiful supply. 

M. L'Ambert's eyes having wandered aim- 
lessly about for some time, suddenly felt 
themselves drawn to, and as it were fascinated 
by, the antics of this cat. He observed it 
attentively, admired its supple limbs, the firm 
cut of its jaw, and thought he was making a 
great discovery in natural history, when he 
remarked how closely a cat resembles a tiger I 

"What the deuce are you staring at 
there ? ** said the Marquis, touching him on 
the shoulder. 

He instantly recovered himself, and, in a. 
careless tone, replied — 
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" That ugly beast changed the current of 
my thoughts ; you have no idea what a 
nuisance we find them in the shooting season. 
They devour more coveys than fall to our 
guns. ... If I only had a gun at this 
moment." 

And suiting the action to the word, he 
pretended to aim at the cat. The animal, as 
if guessing his intention, jumped backwards, 
and disappeared. 

They saw it again, a hundred yards further 
off, in the middle of a colza field, calmly 
washing its face as if awaiting the arrival of 
the Parisians. 

"Do you mean to follow us?" said the 
lawyer, repeating his former menace. 

The prudent beast again fled, but re- 
appeared at the opening of the wood where 
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tbey were going to fight, and M. L'Ambert, 
with all the superstition of a gambler about to 
stake a large sum, insisted upon chasing away 
this unlucky fetish. He threw a stone, with- 
out hitting it, and the cat climbed up a tree, 
and there remained motionless. 

The seconds had by this time measured the 
ground, and lots had been drawn for places. 
The best fell to M. L'Ambert, and as good 
luck would have it, fortune again decided in 
favour of his weapons, instead of tlie Japanese 
yataghans, which he might have been rather 
puzzled to use. Ayvaz did not trouble him- 
self about anything; every sword was the 
same to him. He looked at the nose of his 
opponent, as the angler looks at the beautiful 
trout hanging to the end of his line ! 

Quickly divesting himself of all garments 
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wliich were not absolutely necessary, he threw 
his red fez and his green top-coat on the 
grass, and turned up his shirt sleeves to the 
elbow. I believe the most sleepy of Turks 
wakes up at the clash of arms. This big 
fellow, with his usually good natured counte- 
nance, seemed absolutely transformed ! His 
face brightened, his eyes flashed, he took a 
sabre from the Marquis, stepped back a couple 
of paces, and then poured forth, in the Turkish 
language, the following poetic improvisation, 
which his friend, Osman Bey, retained and 
kindly translated for us — 

" I have armed myself for the fight ; bad 
luck to the giaour who offends me. Blood 
demands blood ; thou hast struck me with the 
hand. I, Ayvaz, son of Ruchdi, will strike 
\thee with the sword. Thy mutilated face 
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shall create laughter among all; pretty 
women shall turn from thee in disgust. 
The perfume of the roses of Symir shall be 
lost to thee for ever. If Mahomet only gives 
me strength, I ask no one for courage. 
Hurrah! I have armed myself for the 
fight!" 

So saying, he threw himself on his adver- 
sary ; whether he attacked him in tierce or 
in quarts I know not, neither did he, nor the 
seconds, nor M. L' Ambert ; but a stream of 
blood spurted from the point of the sabre, a 
pair of spectacles slid to the ground, and the 
lawyer felt his head already lightened of the 
whole weight of his nose. There may have 
still remained a little bit, but so little I can 
only speak of it as a detail. 

M. L'Ambert fell backwards, but got 
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up again almost immediately, and ran off with 
his head bent down like a blind man, or one 
possessed; at the same moment an opaque 
body fell from the branches of a neighbouring 
tree ; a few minutes later they saw approach- 
ing a little thin man, hat in hand followed 

m 

by a big servant in livery. It was M. 
Triquet, the medical oflScer of Parthenay. 

Welcome worthy M. Triquet! a brilliant 
Paris lawyer has inuch need of your services ; 
replace your old hat on your bald head, wipe 
away the dew drops . which shine on your 
red cheek bones like the dew on two full- 
blown peonies, and turn up as quickly aa 
possible the shiny sleeves of your venerable 
black coat. , 

But the poor man was too much excited 
to be able to get to work directly. He 
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chattered, chattered, chattered in a little 
breathless shaky voice. 

" Good heavens ! '* said he, " my respects to 
you gentlemen, I am your very humble 
servant. Dear Lord ! Can such doings be 
permitted ? its nothing short of mutilation ; I 
see decidedly it is too late to talk of recon- 
ciliation, the evil is done. Ah, gentlemen, 
gentlemen, youth will be youth. I myself 
was once very nearly led away to destroy a 
fellow creature ; it was in 1820. What did 
I do gentlemen ? I apologised, yes, apologised, 
and I take all the more credit to myself, for 
I had right on my side. Have you ever read 
Rousseau's grand argument against duelling ? 
Quite irrefutable, a piece of literary and moral 
chrestomathy, and mind you, Rousseau has 
not said everything ; if he had studied the 
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human frame, that, chef d^oeuvre of creation, 
God's admirable image upon earth, he would 
have demonstrated how wicked it is to 
destroy so perfect a whole. I am not speak- 
ing at the person who has done the deed. 
Heaven forbid ; no doubt he had his reasons, 
which I respect. If you only knew the 
trouble we poor doctors have in curing even 
the smallest wound ; it is true we make our 
living by it, but what does that signify. For 
my own part I would rather deprive myself 
of many things, and live on bacon and brown 
bread, than witness the sufferings of my 
fellow creatures." 

The Marquis interrupted this lamenta- 
tion. 

" How, now, doctor, we did not come here 
to philosophise, here is a man bleeding like 
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a pig, the question is how to stop the hemor- 
rhage." 

** Yes, Marquis," repeated he quickly, " the 
hemorrhage, that is the right word ; happily 
I foresaw all that. Here is a little bottle of 
hemostatic water; it is a preparation of 
Brocchieri, and I prefer it to Ldchelle's pre- 
scription." 

Upon which he turned, with the bottle in 
his hand, towards M. L'Ambert, who was 
seated at the foot of a tree, bleeding piteously . 

" Sir," said he with a low bow, " believe me 
when I say how much I regret not owing 
the honour of your acquaintance to a less 
painful event." 

Master L'Ambert raised his head, and in 
a doleful voice asked— 

" Doctor, shall I lose my nose ? " 
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" N05 sir, you will not lose it, for, alas ! 
you have no longer one to lose— it is already 
lost, honoured sir." 

While speaking, he poured out some Broc- 
<3hieri water on a compress. 

" Heavens ! " cried he suddenly, " I have an 
idea I can restore to you the useful and 
pleasant organ that you have lost." 

" What the devil do you mean ? speak out ; 
my whole fortune shall be yours ! Oh, doctor, 
I would rather die at once, than remain thus 
disfigured for life." 

" That is easily said, but let me see, where 
is the piece that has been cut ofE ? I am not 
a champion of the profession, like Velpeau or 
Hugier, but I will try to mend things on the 
primary plan." 

M. L'Ambert jumped up and ran quickly 
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to the field of battle, the Marquis and M. 
Steimbourg following him; the Turks also 
who were walking sadly together — for Ayvaz 
Bey's anger had soon vanished — drew near 
to their quondam enemies. The place was 
easily found where the combatants had 
trampled the tender grass under foot; the 
lawyer's spectacles were picked up, but the 
lawyer's nose was nowhere. What they did 
see, was a cat, a horrible tortoiseshell cat, 
licking its bloody lips with evident enjoy- 
ment ! 

** Damnation !" screamed the Marquis, 
pointing to the beast ; every one understood 
the gesture, and the exclamation. 

" Would there still be time ? " enquired 
the lawyer. 

" Perhaps," replied the doctor. 
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Nothing for it but to give chase, and the 
cat, not caring to be taken, ran off also. 

Never had the little wood of Parthenay 
witnessed such a hunt, and in all probability 
it never will again. A marquis, a stock- 
broker, three diplomatists, a footman in 
grand livery, a village doctor, and a notary 
holding his handkerchief to his bleeding 
face ; one and alL rushing wildly after one 
lean cat ! 

Running, shouting, throwing stones, dead 
branches, or anything that came to hand, 
they crossed roads and by-paths, and plunged 
headlong into the thickest brushwood ; some- 
times in a group, sometimes dispersed, 
sometimes in single file, sometimes surround- 
ing the enemy ; beating the bushes, shaking 
the shrubs, climbing the trees, tearing their 
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boots on the stumps and their clothes on the 
brambles, they whirled on like a tempest, but 
the infernal cat was swifter than the wind- 
Twice they got him into a circle, twice he 
forced the enclosure and took to the fields. 
At one time, seemingly overcome by 
fatigue and pain, he fell over on his side in 
trying to jump from one tree to another on 
the track of the squirrels. M. L'Ambert's ser- 
vant rushed quickly after him, reached him 
with a bound, and seized him by the tail. But 
this miniature tiger, freely making use of its 
claws, got loose again, and fled out of the 
wood. They followed him into the open in 
spite of the long distance they had already 
come, nothing daunted by the immense 
plain stretching out like a chess-board before 
the pursuers and their prey. 
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The heat was intense, heavy black clouds 
were gathering in the west, the perspiration 
ran down every face ; but nothing could arrest 
the impetuosity of these eight men. 

M. L'Ambert, all bleeding as he was, 
kept up the spirits of his companions by his 
voice and gestures. No one who has not 
seen a lawyer in pursuit of his own nose can 
form a just idea of his ardour. Good-by 
strawberries and raspberries ! adieu goose- 
berries and black currants! — wherever the 
avalanche had passed all hopes of harvest 
were trodden down, trampled and destroyed : 
nothing remained but crushed flowers, shoots 
torn off, branches broken, and stems snapped 
off. The peasants — surprised by the sudden 
invasion of the unknown destroyers, threw 
down their watering-cans, crying out for the 
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rural police, and loudly demanding satisfac- 
tion for the injury done to their property — in 
their turn gave, chase to the hunters. 

Victory ! At last the cat was taken ; it had 
thrown itself down a well. Oh ! for a pail F 
a cord 1 a ladder ! They made sure of find- 
ing the lawyer's nose intact, or, at any rate, 
nearly so. But, alas ! this well is not like 
an ordinary well, it is the mouth of an old 
quarry, whose galleries extend in all direc- 
tions in a network of more than ten miles,, 
and then lose themselves in the catacombs 
of Paris ! 

M. Triquet's services were well paid ; the 
country people all received the indemnity they 
demanded, and then, sad and disappointed, the 
disconsolate party returned in a torrent of 
rain to Parthenay. 
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Before getting into liis carriage, Ayvaz 
Bey, dripping like a duck, but quite calm, 
came up and offered his hand to M. 
L'Ambert. 

" Sir," said he, " I sincerely regret that 

my obstinacy has carried matters so far. 
That little Tompain is not worth even a drop 
of the blood which has been shed for her. I 
shall dismiss her to-morrow, for I could 
never see her again without thinking of the 
misfortune she has caused. You are a witness 
that I did all I could to help those gentlemen 
to reopver what you have lost. I can only 
hope that the injury is not irreparable. The 
village doctor has reminded us that there 
a,re in Paris more skilful practitioners than 
himself, and I fancy I have heard that 
modern surgery possesses many infallible ap- 
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pliances for the restoration of either mutilated 
or destroyed organs." 

M. L'Ambert, with rather a bad grace, ac- 
cepted the hand so loyally offered, and was. 
driven back with his two friends to the 
Faubourg St. Germain. 





CHAPTER III. 



TECB LAWYER DEPENDS HIS SKIN SUCCESSFULLY. 

A happy-go-lucky sort of fellow was the 
Jehu of Ayvaz Bey. This ci-devant street- 
boy of Paris actually felt less pleasure in his 
gratuity of fifty francs than in having driven 
his Honour's chariot wheels to victory, as he 
called it. 

" Excuse me," he said to Ayvaz Bey, " is 
this the way you always serve your enemies ? 
It is just as well to know, for if I had the 
misfortune to tread on your toes I should 
lose no time in asking your pardon. This 
poor man would find it rather difficult to 
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take a pinch of snufE ! Well, well ; if any 
one asserts before me that the Turks are a 
stupid race, I shall know what answer to 
give them. I told you I should bring you 
back. Now I know an old fellow from 
Brions who is just the reverse ; he casts the 
evil eye on all his fares — -anyone he takes out 
is sure to be floored ! Gie up, my beauty ! 
a glorious hallelujah ! The Courrousel 
horses can't hold a candle to you to-day ! " 

This buffoonery did not in the least dis- 
turb the gravity of the three Turks, and the 
coachman apparently was the only person to 
appreciate his own wit. 

Meanwhile, in a carriage infinitely better 
appointed, the unfortunate lawyer was be- 
moaning himself to his two friends. 

" It is all up with me,'* he said, " F m no 
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better than a dead man ; there is nothing left 
but to blow my brains out. I can never 
again go into society, nor to the opera, nor 
any other theatre. How can I present to the 
eyes of the world so lamentable and grotesque 
a figure, which in some might excite pity 
while others would only laugh ! " 

" Pooh ! " replied the Marquis, " the world 
in time gets accustomed to anything ; besides, 
after all, if you dread its remarks you can 
always stay at home." 

" Stay at home for ever ! what a charming 
prospect ! Do you suppose women 'would 
come and console me at-home in the state to 
which I am now reduced ? " 

" You must marry. I once knew a Captain 
of Cuirassiers who had lost an arm, a leg, 
and an eye. As you may imagine, the women 
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did not rave about him, but lie married a nice- 
girl, neither pretty nor ugly, who loved him 
devotedly, and made his life perfectly happy." 

Perhaps M. L'Ambert did not see anything 
very attractive in the proposal, for he cried ia 
a tone of despair — 

" Oh, women, women, women I " 

" Good heavens," exclaimed the Marquis^ 
" your thought, like a weathercock, always 
turns in the same direction. Why the devil 
can't you turn over a new leaf ? Cultivate 
your talents, do good to your neighbour ; in 
fact, fulfil all the duties of your station in 
life. It is not necessary to have such a long- 
nose to be a good Christian, a good citizen,, 
and a good lawyer." 

" Lawyer ! " repeated he, with ill-concealed 
bitterness; " Ijiwyer, indeed, that is about all 
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I take it. Yesterday I was a man of the 
world, a gentleman, and I may say, without 
any false modesty, much sought after in the 
best society. To-day I am only a lawyer, 
and who knows if I shall be even that to- 
morrow ? It only needs the slightest indis- 
cretion on the part of my servant to make 
this absurd affair known everywhere ; if only 
a hint of it gets into any of the newspapers 
the Magistracy would feel ' obliged to take 
proceedings against my opponent, his seconds, 
and even yourselves, gentlemen. Think of 
us all figuring in a police-court, relating why 
and how I followed Mdlle. Tompain! Imagine 
such a scandal, and tell me how much there 
would be left of the lawyer afterwards I" 

"My dear fellow," remonstrated the Mar- 
quis, "you are raising bug-bears. Men of 
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our position — ^and you are one of us, after a 
fashion — have the privilege of cutting each 
other's throats with impunity. Magistracy 
winks at our quarrels, and quite right, too. I 
can understand a fuss being made when jour- 
nalists, artists, and others of an inferior 
grade take a sword into their hands. It is 
necessary to remind those fellows that they 
have fists to fight with, the fittest kind of 
weapon to defend the sort of honour they 
possess. But only let a gentleman act as a 
gentleman and the law has nothing to say, 
and will say nothing. I have had fifteen or 
twenty affairs of this sort since I left the 
army, and some of them very unfortunate for 
my adversaries, I can tell you ; but have you 
fever seen my name in the police reports ? '* 
M. Steimbourg was less intimate with M. 
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L'Ambert than the Marquis de Villemaurin. 
Unlike the latter, his title-deeds had not been 
lying in the office of the Rue de Vemeuil for 
the last four or five genet'ations. He only 
knew these gentlemen from having met them 
at the Club and the whist table. The lawyer 
might possibly have put him up to a good 
thing or two in the way of stock operations. 
But he was a good fellow, and a sensible 
man, and now added his mite in the way of 
reasoning with, and trying to console, this 
unfortunate. 

In his opinion M. de Villemaurin took too 
dark a view of the matter. Surely there 
must be some alternative. To say that M. 
L*Ambert must remain thus disfigured for 
the rest of his life was to ignore the power of 
science altogether. 
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" Wliat would be the advantage of being 
bom in the nineteenth century," said he, 
" if the slightest accident that befalls us is to 
prove, as in former days, an irreparable mis- 
fortune ? What superiority should we possess 
over those who lived in the dark ages ? Do not 
let us blaspheme the sacred name of progress 
— operative surgery is now, thank Heaven, 
more flourishing than ever in Ambroise Fare's 
native country. That good old fellow at 
Parthenay mentioned the names of several 
celebrated operators who have, so to speak, 
successfully repieced the human frame. 
Here we are, at the gates of Paris ; let us 
stop at the first chemist's, and he will tell us 
where to find either Velpeau or Hugier; 
your servant can then run for one or other, 
and bring him back to your house. I am 
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•certain I have often heard of surgeons who ha ve 
replaced an eyelid, a lip, or the tip of an ear, 
&c. Why should it be more difficult to re- 

» 

store the tip of a nose ? " 

It was only a vague hope. Still it helped 
to cheer the poor lawyer, whose wound for 
the last half hour had ceased bleeding. The 
very idea of once more becoming what he had 
been, taking up the daily routine of his life 
Again, made him almost beside himself with joy. 

** Oh, my friends," said he, nervously 
twisting his fingers together, my whole for- 
tune belongs to the man who cures me. I 
will submit calmly to any amount of pain if 
success is only certain ; let expense or suffer- 
ing count for nothing." 

In this frame of mind he reached his house, 
while his valet went in search of a surgeon. 
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M. Steimbourg and the Marquis accom- 
panied him to his apartment, and there left 
him — the one to go home and re-assure his wife 
and daughters, whom he had not seen since 
the previous evening ; the other to rush, off 
to the Bourse. 

Left quite alone, opposite to a Venetian 
mirror, which mercilessly reflected his piti- 
able appearance, Alfred L'Ambert fell into a 
state of the deepest despondency. This 
strong man, who never allowed himself to 
weep at the theatre, because he thought it 
bad form ; this gentleman of serene aspect, 
who had attended the funeral of both his 
parents without exhibiting any emotion, now 
wept over the mutilation of his handsome 
face, and deluged it with his selfish tears. 

The entrance of the servant at this mo- 
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ment diverted his attention to the coming visit 
of M. Berniers, the surgeon of the Hotel Dieu, 
a member of the Society of Surgeons, of the 
Academy of Medicine, and Prpfessor of 
Clinical Surgery, &q., &c. The man, in his 
anxiety, had gone to the nearest doctor, and, 
luckily for his master, he had hit upon a very 
clever one, for though M. Bernier might not, 
perhaps, quite equal Vilpeau, Mance, and 
Hugier, he treads very closely on the heels of 
these gentlemen. 

" Let him come," cried M. L'Ambert. 
** What is keeping him ? Does he think I am 
like * patience on a monument ' ? 

Thereupon he began to cry again, actually 
to cry before his servant. Is it possible that 
a mere sabre cut can so completely meta- 
morphose a man's diemeanour ? 
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» ^^^ ^^ 

Assuredly when he cut through the nasal 
channel Ayvaz Bey must at the same time 
have injured the lachrymal gland and caused 
the tear ducts to overflow. 

The lawyer dried his eyes for the purpose 
of looking through a book which had just 
been sent in from M. Steimbourg. It was a 
treatise on practical surgery, by Ringuet, an 
excellent work, embellished with 300 en- 
gravings. M. Steimbourg had bought it on 
his way to the Bourse, and sent it to his 
friend, doubtless hoping therewith to divert 
his thoughts. 

But the effect was very different from what 
he anticipated. When M. L'Ambert had 
turned over about two hundred pages, and 
had seen arrayed before his eyes a lamentable 
succession of amputations, cauterisations. 
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ligatures and resections, he could endure no 
more. Letting the book fall from his hands, 
he threw himself into an arm-chair, and closed 
his eyes. 

In vain ! His mental vision still beheld 
lacerated flesh, muscles held back by hooks, 
dissected limbs, and bones sawn through by 
the hands jof invisible operators. The faces 
of the patients appeared to him, as they in- 
variably do in anatomical drawings, calm, 
stoical, and indifferent to pain ; and he asked 
himself if it were possible such a wonderful 
amount of courage could belong to any indi- 
vidual. 

Above all, he was haunted by one of the 
pictures — ^the figure of a surgeon on page 80, 
dressed in black, with a velvet collar to his 
coat. This strange-looking person had rather 
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a large head, with a high, bald forehead, and 
a serious expression of countenance. He is 
depicted sawing asunder the two bones of 
a living leg. 

" Monster ! " cried the lawyer. 

At that moment he saw the monster in the 
flesh, as his servant announced M. Bemier. 

M. L'Ambert fled into the furthest corner 
of the room, staring wildly, and holding his 
hands before him, as if to stop the approach 
of the enemy, his teeth chattering as he mur- 
mured, like the hero of one of M. Xavier 
Mont6pin's norels, 

"'Tishel he! he!" 

"Sir," said the doctor, "I am sorry to 
have kept you waiting, and I beg you to 
calm yourself ; I know all about your acci- 
dent, and I don't think the evil is without 
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remedy, but we shall do no good if you are 
afraid of me." 

Fear is a word that rings discordantly in 
the ear of a Frenchman. M. L'Ambert 
stamped his foot, walked straight up to the 
doctor, and said with a little laugh, too 
nervous to be natural — 

" By Jove ! . doctor, you must be jesting ; 
do I look like a man who is afraid ? Had I 
been a coward, I should not have run the 
risk of being disfigured in this fashion. But 
while waiting for you I was turning over the 
pages of a book on surgery, and there I 
found a face so exactly like yours that when 
you entered I felt convinced I saw a ghost 1 
Add to this surprise all I have gone through 
this morning — perhaps even a slight touch of 
fever— and I think you will be inclined to 
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forgive the strange reception you have met 
with." 

"That's right/' said M. Bernier, picking 
up the book; "oh, I see, you have been read- 
ing Ringuet ; he is a friend of mine, and now 
I think of it, he had an engraving of me done 
from a water colour of L^veille's, but let me 
beg of you to be seated." 

The lawyer grew more collected, and nar- 
rated the events of the morning, hot forgetting 
the episode of the cat, who had, so to speak, 
made him lose his nose twice over. 

"It is certainly a misfortune," said the 
surgeon, " but one that can be repaired in a 
month. Since reading Ringuet's book, you 
must have some slight notion of surgery ? " 

M. L'Ambert confessed that he had not 
had the courage to read so far as the chapter 
in question. 
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"Well then," said tlie doctor, "I will 
give you tlie pith of it in few words — 
rhinoplasty is the art of making a new 
nose for those unfortunates who have lost 
their own." 

" Is it really true, doctor, this miracle is 
possible? Science has indeed discovered a 
way to — " 

" She has discovered no less than three : 
but I must put the French plan entirely 
aside, it is not applicable in this case ; had 
you not lost so large a portion of your nose, 
I might have lifted the edges of the wound, 
brought them together again, and left them 
to grow together as originally intended, but 
this is out of the question now, we must no 
longer think of it." 

" And I am only too thankful that it is so," 
said the wounded man, " you cannot conceive, 
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doctor, the effect your words have on my 
nerves — ^pray let us think of some less painful 
method." 

" Surgeons, as a rule, do not adopt tender 
measures, but at any rate you have the choice 
of two methods — the Indian and the Italian. 
The first consists in cutting a triangular 
piece of skin out of the forehead, the point 
below, the base above ; this is the foundation 
of the new nose! The piece of skin is 
loosened entirely with the exception of the 
lower pedicle, which remains adherent ; this is 
twisted so as to let the epidermis remain out- 
side, and the edges are sewn to the corres- 
ponding sides of the wound. In a word I 
am ready to make you a very presentable 
nose at the expense of your forehead. The 
ultimate success of the operation is certain. 
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but you must make up your mind to a large 
and ineffacable scar on tlie forehead.*' 

" No scar for me, doctor. I won't have it 
at any price, I will even say — pray excuse 
my apparent weakness — I will have no 
operation. I have already undergone one 
to-day, at the hands of that confounded Turk, 
and I do not wish for another, the very 
thought of it freezes my blood. My courage 
is as great as most men's, but I have highly 
strung nerves. I have no fear of death, but I 
shrink from suffering. Kill me if you like, but 
for God's sake do not mutilate me any further 1" 

" Sir," replied the doctor, in an ironical 
tone, " if you have so completely set yourself 
against an operation you should have sent for 
JO, homoeopath, not a surgeon." 

" Please do not laugh at me, but really I 
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cannot get over the idea of this operation. 
The Indians are savages, and their practice 
worthy of themselves ; but did you not men- 
tion the Italian method ? I do not like the 
Italians politically, they are an ungrateful 
nation, and have behaved in a most shameful 
manner to their legitimate rulers, but in 
matters of science I have a better opinion of 
the scoundrels ! " 

" Very well then, let us decide in favour 
of the Italian practice — sometimes it succeeds 
admirably, but it requires an amount of 
patience and an immobility of which perhaps 
you might not be capable." 

"If it only requires patience and immobi- 
lity, I can answer for myself." 

" Are you capable of remaining for thirty 
days in a most uncomfortable position ? " 
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" Yes." 

" With your nose sewn to your left arm ? ' 

" Yes." 

" Very well, then all I have to do is to 
cut a triangular piece of flesh out of your 
arm so many inches long and so many 
wide, I—" 

" You intend to out that out of my flesh ? " 

" Certainly." 

" But Doctor, that is something too horrible, 
to skin me alive, to cut strips out of the hide 
of a living man ; no it is too barbarous, it is a 
device of the middle ages, and worthy of 
Shylock, the Jew of Venice." 

" The wound in the arm is nothing, the 
difficulty will be to remain sewn to yourself 
for a whole month." 

"For my part, I dread nothing but the 
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scalpel ; to feel the cold steel enter your flesh 
is a thing never to be forgotten for the rest 
of one's life. Thanks, my dear Doctor, I 
don t wish for a repetition of it.'* 

" That being the case, sir, I have nothing 
more to do here, and you must remain nose- 
less for the rest of your life." 

This frightful alternative overwhelmed the 
lawyer with consternation. He tore his 
beautiful light hair, and paced the room like 
a maniac. 

" Mutilated," sighed he, with tears in his 
eyes. " Mutilated for ever, and no remedy 
for my misfortune ! If only there was some 
drug, some mysterious topical remedy, by 
virtue of which a nose could be restored to 
him who had lost it, I would buy it at its 
weight in gold. Yes 1 I would send to the 
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ends of the earth in search of it. I would 
even charter a ship, if it was absolutely 
necessary ! But no, there is nothing to be 
done ! Of what good is my wealth ? of what 
use your fame, if neither your talent nor my 
sacrifices can obtain the thing I need ? Riches, 
science — what empty words 1 " 

From time to time M. Bernier struck in, 
in his calm, imperturbable manner— 

" Only let me cut a piece of skin out of 
your arm, and I can easily enough replace 
your nose." 

At one time M. L'Ambert seemed to have 
made up his mind. He took off his coat, 
rolled up his shirt sleeve, but when he looked 
on the open case, when the polished steel of 
thirty instruments of torture flashed before 
his eyes, he turned pale, and fell half fainting 
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into a chair. Some drops of aromatic vinegar 
soon restored his consciousness, but not his 
resolution. 

"It is of no use, Doctor," said he, re- 
adjusting his dress. " Our generation can 
boast of plenty of courage, but we tremble 
at the sight of pain ; it is the fault of our 
parents who have made molly-coddles of us!" 

A few minutes after, this religiously- 
brought-up young man began to blaspheme 
Providence. 

"Truly," said he, "this world is a bear 
garden, and I must compliment the Creator 
on His work! Here am I, with 200,000 
francs a year, and yet I must remain snub- 
nosed as a death's head, while my porter, who 
has not ten crowns to bless himself with, 
sports ^ ^ose worthy of the Apollo o£ 
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Belvedere 1 That wisdom whioli foresees 
most things, could never have imagined that 
I should have my nose cut off because I said 
how do you do to Mdlle. Tompain 1 At this 
moment, there are in France no less than 
three millions of rascals whose whole body 
would not fetch ten sous each, and yet I, with 
all my money, am not able to buy a nose 
from one of these creatures — ^but, after all, 
why not ? " 

His face suddenly brightened with a ray of 
hope, as he continued, in a calmer tone — 

"My old uncle, who recently died at 
Poitiers, had, now I think of it, so many 
ounces of blood injected into his median 
cephaline vein, during his last illness, thanks 
to the devotion of an old and faithful Breton 
servant. And my beautiful aunt, Mdme. 
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Giromenj, in tlie height of her beauty^ 
ordered an incisor to be drawn from the 
mouth of her handsomest waiting maid to re- 
place the tooth she had just lost ! The graft 
took very well, and only cost her three louis I 
Doctor, did you not say that if it had not 
been for that brute of a cat, you could have 
sewn my nose again to my face while the 
piece was still warm. Tell me, yes or no ? ' * 

" Certainly, and I say so again." 

" Then, if I were to buy some poor devil's- 
nose, could you not just as easily graft that 
on to the middle of my face ? " 

" I could." 

" Bravo ! '' 

" But I shall not do it, and not one of my 
fellow practitioners would do it either." 

" And for what reason, pray ? " 
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" Because it would be a crime to mutilate 
a healthy man, even if the patient were weak 
enough, or stupid enough, to consent." 

"Really, Doctor, you upset all my pre- 
conceived notions of justice. My substitute 
in the conscription was a hybrid Alsatian, 
with a skin like a burnt chestnut. My man 
(I have surely a perfect right to call him so) 
had his head carried off by a cannon ball, on 
the 30th of April, 1849. As the shot in 
question was certainly meant by fate for me, 
I may say that the Alsatian sold me not only 
his head, but his whole body, for 100 or 140 
louis. The State not only tolerated, but 
approved of this transaction ; you can have 
nothing to say against it. Most likely you 
bought, for the same price, a man who got 
himself killed in your stead; yet when I offer 
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to give twice that sum to any scoundrel that 
may turn up, merely for the tip of his nose, 
mind you, you cry shame ! " 

The Doctor was silent for a moment, 
hoping to hit upon a logical answer, but 
not finding what he wanted, he said to M. 
L'Ambert — 

" Though my conscience forbids me to dis- 
figure a fellow creature in your behalf, I see 
no reason why I should not take the few 
inches of skin that you require out of the 
arm of some poor fellow." 

" That's right, my dear Doctor ; take them 
when you please; only repair this stupid 
accident. Let us look out at once for some 
good-natured fellow, and long life to the 
Italian method ! " 

" Again I must remind you that you will 
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have to remain a whole month in a state of 
extreme discomfort." 

" What do I care for discomfort ? I shall 
be disporting myself again in another month 
in the green-room of the Opera ! " 

" Very good ; have you thought of any one 
— for instance, that porter you mentioned 
just now ? " 

" The very man ; I might easily buy him 
and his whole family, wife included, for five 
pounds. When my old - porter, Bartereau, 
retired, Heaven knows where, to live on his 
means, this fellow was recommended to me 
by one of my clients. Poor wretch, he was 
literally dying of starvation ! " 

M. L' Ambert rang the bell, and gave orders 
to send up Singuet, the new porter. 

The man came immediately, and uttered a 
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cry of horror when he saw his master's con- 
dition. 

He was the real type of a poor Parisian 
devil ; the poorest and most ill-conditioned of 
all devils. A little man of thirty-five, whom 
you would have taken for sixty, he was sa 
thin, and yellow, and wizened. 

M. Bernier examined him all round, and 
soon sent him back to his lodge. 

"That man's skin is good for nothing,' *^ 
said the Doctor. " You must remember that 
gardeners always choose their grafts from 
the healthiest and most vigorous trees. Pick 
me out a fine, robust fellow amongst your 
servants ; there must be such a one out of 
the whole lot." 

"No doubt, it is very easy to talk of 
picking out one ; but allow me to tell you my 
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servants are all gentlemen, men of capital, 
who have money in the Three per Cents., and 
speculate on 'Change, like all the servants in 
great houses ! I don't know one among them 
who would be willing to buy with his blood 
the vile dross that is so easily picked up at 
the Bourse." 

" But you might, perhaps, find one whose 
personal devotion would induce him to — ^" 

" Devotion amongst such a set ? You must 

be joking. Doctor ! Our fathers had devoted 

« 

servants — we have nothing but worthless 
flunkeys, and perhaps in the long run we gain 
by it. Our fathers being beloved by their 
people, thought it only right and proper to 
show them some return. They condoned 
their faults, nursed them in illness, and pro- 
vided for them in their old age — ^it was the 
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very deuce ! I pay my servants to do their 
work, and if it is not properly done, I don't 
stop to find out if it is temper, illness, or 
infirmity, but I give them the sack 1 " 

" At that rate we are not likely to find the 
man we want under this roof ; can you think 
of no one else ? " 

" Not I, but surely any one wUl do, the 
first who comes-the commissionaire round 
the comer, why not that very man J hear in 
the streets shouting water at this moment ? '^ 

He took his spectacles from his pocket, 
drew aside the curtain, and looking into tho 
street, said to the doctor — 

" There is a good looking fellow, be kind 
enough to attract his attention ; I cannot 
show my face on account of the passers by." 

M. Bernier opened the window at the very 
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moment that the proposed victim was shout- 
ing at the top of his voice — 

" Water ! — water ! — water !" 

" My lad," said the doctor, " leave your 
barrel there, and come up here by the Rue 
de Vemeuil, there is some money to be got 
by it." 





CHAPTER IV- 



SEBASTIAN £0MAGN1§:. 



His family name was Romagn^, and his 
godfathers and godmother had him christened 
Sebastian, but being a native of Frognac-les- 
Mauriac in the department of Cantal, he 
always addressed his patron saint as Chebas- 
tion; no doubt he would have written his 
name thus, but fortunately he was utterly 
ignorant of the art of chirography. 

This child- of Auvergne was twenty-three 
years old, of Herculean build, tall, stout, 
broad shouldered, bony, thickset, strong as 
an ox, yet gentle and easy to manage as 
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a little white lamb ; imagine a man cast in 
the most substantial mould, the coarsest 
and the most solid. He was the eldest of 
ten children, boys and girls, all living and 
hearty, swarming under the paternal roof. 
His father's possessions consisted of a hut, 
a small field, some chestnut trees on the 
mountains, half-a-dozen pigs, taking the good 
year with the bad, and two strong arms 
wherewith to dig the ground. The mother 
spent her time spinning flax, the little boys 
helped their father, while the girls took care 
of the house, and helped to bring up the little 
ones ; from the eldest to the youngest in 
rotation. Young Sebastian never shone, 
either by his intelligence or his memory, or 
any other mental gift, but he was overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness. He had 
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been taught his catechism as a blackbird is^ 
taught to whistle a tune, but he always 
possessed and retained the most Christian 
sentiments. He never was cruel, either to 
children or animals, kept out of quarrels, and 
very often received a blow without returning 
it. If the sous prefet had wished to give 
him a silver medal, he need only have written 
to Paris, for Sebastian had saved the lives of 
many persons at the risk of his own, and on 
one occasion, had rescued two policemen, who 
would otherwise have perished with their 
horses in the Saumaise. But somehow it 
seemed quite a matter of course that he 
should do these things : they came to him 
by instinct as it were, and there was no 
more idea of rewarding him than if he had 
been a Newfoundland dog. 
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At twenty years of age he went in for the 
conscription ; fortunately for himself, drew 
a lucky number, thanks to a nine days' 
devotion, which he had performed with thft 
rest of his family. Some time after this, he 
made up his mind to go to Paris, as so many 
Auvergnats do, with the hope of earning 
some money to send his parents. They gave 
him a new suit of velveteen, and twenty 
francs, which was thought a large sum in 
that part of the world, and he went off, 
taking advantage of the escort of a friend^ 
who knew the road to Paris. He performed 
the journey on foot in ten days, and arrived 
fresh and hearty, with a pair of new shoes 
in his hand, and twelve francs in his pocket. 

Two days after he was drawing a water 
barrel in the Faubourg St. Germain, helping 
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a friend, who was no longer equal to the 
effort of climbing the stairs, on account of a 
wrench he had given himself. He received 
for his trouble board, lodging, and washing 
at the rate of a shirt a month, to say nothing 
of a handsome salary of fifteen pence a week 
for his bachelor pleasures. 

At the end of a year, he had saved enough 
to buy himself a second-hand barrel, and set 
up on his own account, and he succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. His 
simple politeness, his untiring good nature, 
and his well known honesty, won him 
golden opinions in all the neighbourhood. 
Beginning with the daily ascending and des- 
cending of two thousand stairs, he gradually 
increased to seven thousand, and what was 
more to the purpose he was able to send 
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home, every month, sixty francs to his people 
atPrognac. His family held his name in 
veneration, and always remembered him in 
their prayers night and morning ; the little 
boys had all new breeches, and it even became 
a question of sending the two youngest to 
school. 

With all this, their benefactor had changed 
in no way his mode of life ; he slept every 
night in a shed by the side of his barrel, and 
four times a year he changed the straw 
which composed his bed. His velveteen suit 
had more patches than a harlequin's costume ; 
in truth his toilet would have cost him next 
to nothing had it not been for those con- 
founded shoes, which required at least a 
pound of nails every month. The expenses 
of his table were the only ones in which he 
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exercised no economy ; lie allowed himself 
without compunction, four pounds of bread, 
a day; sometimes by way of luxury, he 
regaled his stomach with a piece of cheese, 
or an onion, or half-a-dozen apples bought 
from a heap on the Pont Neuf . On Sundays 
and holidays, he allowed himself soup or 
meat, and licked his lips in remembrance of 
it all the rest of the week. 

But he was too good a son and a brother 
ever to think of wine — wine, women, and 
tobacco were to him fabulous luxuries, which 
he only knew by report. Still less was he 
acquainted with theatres, a pleasure so dear 
to all Parisian workmen. He preferred 
going to bed at seven o'clock than spending 
ten sous to applaud M. Dumaine. 
. Such was the physical and moral condition 
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of the man whom M. Bemier hailed in the 
Rue de Beaume, with the idea of getting him 
to lend a portion of his skin for M. L' Ambert's 
benefit. 

The people of the house, having been told 
beforehand, quickly ushered him in. 

He advanced timidly, hat in hand, raising 
his feet as high as he possibly could, hardly 
daring to let them rest on the carpet ; the 
storm of that morning, had splashed him with 
mud up to his armpits. 

" Is it water you want," said he, address- 
ing himself to the doctor. " I — " 

M. Bemier interrupted him. 

" No, my lad, it has nothing • to do with 

your business." 

"Then, monsieur, it is for some other 

thing?" 
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" Quite another thing ; this gentleman had 
his nose cut off this morning." 

" The devil he has ! poor man, who did 

that ? " 

" A Turk — ^but that is of no consequence/' 
" What a savage ! I have always heard it 
said that the Turks were savages, but I did 
not know they were allowed to run loose in 
Paris, Just wait a minute, and I will go and 
fetch a superintendent of police." 

M. Bemier put a stop to this burst of zeal 
on the part of the worthy Auvergnat, by 
explaining, in a few words, what was required 
from him. At first he thought they were 
making fun of him, for it is quite possible to 
be a first-rate water carrier, and yet have no 
notion of rhinoplasm. The doctor made 
him understand that they wanted to pur^ 
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chase a montli of his time, and so many square 
inches of his skin. 

" The operation is nothing," said he, ** and 
you will hardly sufEer at all, but I warn you 
beforehand, you will require an immense 
amount of patience to remain perfectly quiet, 
during a whole month, with your arm sewn 
to this gentleman's nose I " 

" Patience," replied he, " I have plenty of 
that, I was "not born in Au vergne for nothing ; 
but if I spend a month under this roof 
in order to oblige monsieur, I shall require 
to be paid the value of my time." 

" Certainly, that is understood ; how much 
do you want ? " 

" Conscientiously, I think it would be 
worth four francs a day." 

" No, my friend," said the lawyer, "it is 
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worth a thousand francs — ^forty pounds — ^for 
the month." 

" No," returned the doctor, in a tone of 
authority, " it is worth two thousand francs." 

M. L'Ambert bowed his head and n[iade 
no objection. 

Romagnd asked if he might be allowed to 
finish his day's work, take back his water 
barrel to the shed, and find a substitute for 
the month. 

" After all,'* said he, " it is hardly worth 
while beginning now when half the day is 
gone." 

But they made him understand that this 
was a very important case, and he made ar- 
rangements accordingly. One of his friends 
was sent for, who promised to supply his 
place during his temporary absence. 
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" You will bring me my bread every day," 
said Romagn^, upon which he was assured 
that it would be quite unnecessary, as he 
would be fed in the house. 

" That depends on how much it would 

H30St." 

" Oh, M. L'Ambert will provide that for 
nothing." 

** For nothing ! that suits me down to the 
ground, here goes — skin me at once ! " 

He bore the operation like a brave man, 
not even an eyelid quivered. 

" It is a pleasure," said he. " I have heard 
of a countryman of mine, who let himself be 
petrified in a stream for a franc an hour ; I 
prefer to be cut up by inches, it is less 
annoying, and apparently pays better." 

M. Bemier sewed his left arm to the 
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lawyer's face, and these two men remained a 
whole month ri vetted to one another. The^ 
Siamese twins, who formerly excited the 
curiosity of all Europe, were not more closely 
united. But then they were brothers, ac- 
customed to endure each other from their 
earliest ijifancy, having received the same 
education. If one had been a water carrier 
and the other a lawyer, they might not always 
have presented such a charming spectacle of 
fraternal love 1 

Eomagn^ never complained of anything, 
though at first the situation was very strange 
and novel to him ; he obeyed like a slave, or 
rather a Christian, all the whims of the man 
who had bought his skin. He got up, sat 
down, went to bed, turned from right to left, 
from left to right, according to the will of his 
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lord and master. The magnetic needle is 
not more faithful to the North pole than 
Romagn^ proved to M. L*Ambert. 

This heroic gentleness touched the heart 
of the lawyer, which by the way was not a 
very tender one. For three days he felt a 
kind of gratitude for all the attentions of his 
victim, but he soon took a disgust to him, 
and finally a perfect horror. 

A man, young, active, and in sound health, 
can seldom reconcile himself to remain in a 
state of perfect quiescence, how much more 
trying then to remain always thus, in the 
society of an inferior creature, unclean and 
uneducated ? 

But fate had willed it so, and he must 
either live without a nose, or be in close 
contact with the water carrier, eat with him, 
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sleep with him, and fulfil with him,, in the 
most inconvenient position, all the necessary 
functions of life ! 

Romagn6 was a worthy, excellent, young 
fellow, but he snored like a pig — he adored 
his family, and loved his neighbour, but he 
hated water, and had never taken a bath in 
his life for fear of wasting his merchandise. 
He had highly delicate sentiments on some 
points, but the most elementary restraints of 
civilization were entirely unknown to him. 
Poor M. L' Ambert and poor Romagne ! what 
nights, what days, what kicks given and 
received I It is needless to say Romagn^ re- 
ceived his in silence, he was afraid to make 
the slightest abrupt movement, for fear of 
spoiling M. Bemier s experiment. 

The lawyer had a great many visitors, and 
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some of his gay friends amused themselves 
with the peculiarities of the Auvergnat, they 
taught him to smoke cigars, to drink wine 
and brandy. The poor devil gave himself 
up to these new pleasures, with all the in- 
genuousness of a Red Indian; they made him 
tipsy — they made him drunk, and forced 
him . to descend all the steps of the ladder 
which separates man from the brute creation. 
It was an education to begin from the very 
commencement, and these gentlemen took a 
cruel delight in it. Was it not an agreeable 
novelty, to demoralise an Auvergnat ? One 
day they asked him what he intended doing 
with the two thousand francs he would have 
earned from M. L'Ambert, when the month 
was out. 

" I shall invest them where I can get five 
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per cent, for them," said he, " and then I 
shall have an income of one hundred francs.'* 

" And afterwards," asked a young million- 
aire of twenty-five, " will you be any richer 
for it, or any happier ? It will bring you in 
sixpence a day, that's. all. If you marry, 
which is certain, for you are a chip of the 
block from which fools are made, you will 
have at least a dozen children.'* 

" That is very likely." 

" And in obedience to the civil code, 
which is one of those charming inventions of 
the Empire, you will leave them each two 
farthings a day to live on, whilst with two 
thousand francs, you might live like a noble- 
man for a month, taste all the pleasures of 
life, and soar far above your neighbours ! " 

Poor fellow, he tried to defend himself 
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against these moral temptations, but they 
struck so many, and repeated . blows on his 
thick skull, that at last these corrupt notions 
forced themselves a passage, and took pos- 
session of his brain. 

• 

Some ladies came also. M. L'Ambert 
knew many, and of all classes. Eomagn^ 
assisted at all kinds of scenes. He heard the 
most ardent protestations of love, with utterly 
incredible fidelity. 

M.L'Ambert, not content with lying on his 
own account, used often to amuse himself 
by expressing to his companion the tissue of 
deceit which is, so to speak, the canvas of 
.society. 

As to the business world, Romagn^ felt 
like Christopher Columbus, his discoveries on 
this point were so startling. 
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M. L'Ambert's clients put no more restraint 
on themselves before the water carrier than 
if they had been speaking before half-a-dozen 
of oysters. He heard fathers of families 
trying to rob their sons legally of an inherit- 
ance, in favour of a mistress or some ostenta- 
tious charity ; marriageable young men seek- 
ing to find out beforehand how they might 
defraud their wife by the contract of her 
dowry. Money-lenders, who wanted ten per 
cent, on the first mortgage, and borrowers, who 
gave a mortgage upon wlrat did not exist. 

Bomagn£ had not much sense, and his un- 

cuItiTsted intelligence was not very superior 

to that of a spaniel ; but his conscience re- 

Tohed at what he heard, and he thought it 

T^bt one day to say to 31. L'Ambert, "I do 

^t ^"Steemyou.'* 
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After this, the repugnanoe the lawyer had 
always felt for him changed into a decided 
hatred. 

The last eight days of their enforced inti- 
macy were one series of storms, till at last 
M. Bemier decided that the graft had taken 
root, in spite of tugs without number. The 
two enemies were severed from each other, 
and he modelled the lawyer a nose out of the 
skin which no longer belonged to Eomagn^. 

The millionaire of the Rue de Verneuil at 
once flung two bank bills for a thousand 
francs into the face of his slave, saying — 

" Here, scoundrel, the money is nothing ; 
but you have cost me more than a thousand 
crowns in patience. Go, get out of this, and 
let me never hear of you again I " 

Romagn^ thanked him proudly, drank a 
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bottle of wine in the butler's pantry, two 
glasses of spirits with Singuet, at the lodge, 
and then walked off with unsteady gait 
towards his former place of abode. 







CHAPTER V. 



GBANDEUE AND DOWNFALL. 

M. L'Ambebt's reappearance in society was a 
great success — I had almost said a glorious^ 

one. 

« 

His seconds bore ample testimony to his 
courage, declaring that he fought like a lion, 
and all the old lawyers felt themselves young 
again on the strength of his bravery. 

" Yes, indeed I We show what we are 
made of if driven to extremities; being a 
notary does not make one less a man. Master 
L'Ambert had the chances of war asrainst 
him ; but it is grand to be thus beaten. Quite 
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a second Waterloo. We are still jolly good 
fellows, say what they will." 

Thus spoke the respectable Master Clo- 
pineau, and the worthy Master Labrique, and 
the oily Master Bontous, and all the grey- 
beards of the worshipful company. 

The young fellows used very mucb the 
same language, with some slight variatiops 
inspired by jealousy. 

" We would not for the world repudiate M. 
L'Ambeft. He is an honour to us, though 
no doubt, to a certain extent, compromising. 
In similar circumstances we should, one and 
all, have shown as much courage, and, per- 
haps, less awkwardness. A Ministerial 
o9&cial should never allow himself to be 
tramplud ou ; but the question arises, should 
he be the first to put himself in the wrong ? 
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No one should fight a duel without legitimate 
reasons. Were I the father of a family I 
should certainly prefer to place my affairs in 
the hands of a prudent man — not a hero of 
adventures," &c., &c. 

But the opinion of the ladies, which always 
gives the casting vote, was in favour of the 
hero of Parthenay. Perhaps it might have 
been less unanimous had they known the 
episode of the cat ; perhaps even that unjust, 
and yet so charming sex, might have sided 
against M. L'Ambert if he had allowed him- 
self to appear again on the world's stage 
without a nose. 

But the seconds had kept a discreet 
silence upon this ridiculous incident, and M. 
L'Ambert, so far from beiug disfigured, would 
seem to have gained by the change. A certain 
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baroness remarked that his countenance had 
a much more geotle expression since he took 
to wearing a straight nose. 

An old canoness, full of spite, asked the 

Prince of B if he did not soon intend to 

pick a quarrel himself with the Turk, the 
Prince's aquiline organ enjoying a hyperboli- 
cal reputation. 

It will be urged, how could women of the 
world interest themselves in an adventure 
whose risk was not incurred on their ac- 
count? 

M. L'Ambert's habits were well known, 
also how much of his time and his heart was 
frittered away at the opera ; but the world 
readily forgives these little vagaries to men 
who do not allow themselves to be entirely 
engrossed by them. It gets its own share 
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out of the fire, and is thankful for small 
mercies. 

It was counted unto M. L'Ambert as 
righteousness that he was only half good for 
nothing, when so many of his age are wholly 
so. He frequented the best houses, chatted 
with the dowagers, danced with the young 
girls, and, when required, played very pass- 
ably ; furthermore, his conversation was never 
horsey. 

These merits, tolerably rare among the 
young millionaires of the Faubourg, gained 
for him the good- will of the ladies. It was 
even said that some of them thought they 
were doing a pious action by beguiling him 
from the pleasures of the green-room. A 
very pretty devotee, Mdme. De L , man- 
aged to convince him, for the space of three 
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consecutive montlis, that the keenest plea- 
sure is not to be found in dissipation and 
scandal. 

For all that, he had never entirely with- 
drawn himself from the corps de ballet^ and 
the severe lesson he had leamt did not inspire 
him with any horror of this hydra with a 
hundred pretty heads. One of his first visits 
was to the green-room, where Mdlle. Tompain 
shone in all her glory. There he made a 
triumphant entry; every one ran to meet 
him with the most friendly curiosity. What a 
shower of " dearest" and " dear old fellows I'* 
what cordial shakes of the hand, what pretty 
little mouths pursed themselves up to receive 
a friendly kiss that meant nothing. He was 
radiant. All his fair-weather friends, all the 
past-masters of the freemasonry of pleasure 
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<5omplimented him on his wonderful cure. 
During a whole entr^acte he reigned over this 
agreeable kingdom. They listened to his ac- 
count of his duel, they made him relate Dr. 
Bernier's mode of treatment, they even ad- 
mired the fineness of the stitches in the suture, 
which was now hardly visible. 

" Just imagine," said he, " that excellent 
Dr. Bernier completed me with the skin of an 
Auvergnat. And what an Auvergnat, good 
Lord! The stupidest, the densest, the 
dirtiest in all Auvergne. No one would 
believe it, judging by the strips of skin he 
sold me. Ah ! the brute made me pass many 
an unpleasant quarter of an hour ! The street 
messengers are perfect swells compared to 
him. But at last I am rid of him, thank 
Heaven ! The day I paid him, and turned 
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him adrift, I felt as if I had suddenly got rid 
of a heavy weight. He was called Romagn^; 
a pretty name, forsooth ! For pity's sake, 
never pronounce it in my presence ; let no one 
ever speak to me of Bomagn^ unless they 
wish to be the death of me — Bomagn^ I ! ! 

Hdlle. Tompain was among the first to con- 
gratulate our hero. Ayvaz Bey had shame- 
fully givdn her up after having presented her 
with a sum of money four times more than 
she deserved. The handsome lawyer showed 
him self tender and forbearing towards her. 

" I owe you no grudge," said he, " nor- do 
I bear that brave Turk any ill-will. I have 
only one enemy in the world, and that is a 
fellow called Romagn^." 

Hp pronounced this word Romagn^ with a 
comic iutouation ttiat made a great hit, and. 
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I am told, even to this day many of the young 
ladies say " My Romagn6 " in speaking of 
their water carrier. 

Three months passed, three lovely summer 
months. The weather was beautiful; few 
who could help it remained in Paris. The 
opera house was invaded by foreigners and 
provincials. M. L'Ambert was hardly ever 
seen there. 

Almost every day at six o'clock, throwing 
off the gravity of the lawyer, he took himself 
off to Maison-Lafitte, where he had hired a 
villa. His Mends came to see him there, 
even his lady friends. They played in the 
garden at all kinds of rural games, and, let 
me tell you, the swing was kept in perpetual 
motion. 

One of his most assiduous and liveliest 
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visitors was the stockbroker, M. Steimbourg. 
The affair at Parthenay seemed to have drawn 
them more closely together. M. Steimbourg 
belonged to a wealthy family of converted 
Jews, who were worth at least two millions 
of money, his own share being a quarter of 
that large sum; he was therefore a very 
eligible friend. The mistresses of the two 
men agreed as well as might be expected, that 
is to say, they did not quarrel oftener than 
once a week ! How rarely beautiful to find 
four hearts that beat in unison ! The two 
men rode, read the " Figaro," or retailed the 
little gossip of the capital. The ladies told 
each other's fortunes very wittily by the 
cards — a miniature golden age I 

M. Steimbourg made a point of presenting 
his friend to his family. He took bim ta 
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Bieville, where Steimbourg father had built 
himself a chateau. There M. L'Ambert was 
kindly received by a hale old man, a lady of 
fifty, who had not yet abdicated, and two 
very coquettish young girls. At one glance, 
he saw that they were not people who 
vegetated. No, it was a true type of a 
modem family in full perfection. The father 
and son were two companions who chaffed 
each other pleasantly about their little follies. 
The young girls had seen everything worth 
seeing at the theatres, aud read everything 
that had been written. Few people knew 
better than they the ins and outs of Paris 
society. They had been shown at the Bois 
de Boulogne celebrated beauties of both 
worlds, had been taken to all the great sales, 
and could descant glibly upon the emeralds 
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of Mdlle. Z — , or the pearls of Mdlle. X — . 
It was Mdlle. Irma's greatest delight to copy 
Mme. Fargueil's toilettes — the youngest de- 
puted a friend to find out from Mdlle. Figeae 
the name and address of her milliner. ^ They 
were both rich, and would have large for- 
tunes when they married. Irma pleased M. 
L'Ambert; he told himself that half a million 
of money and a woman who knew how to 
dress so well were not things to be sneered 
at, and they saw each other very frequently 
—nearly once a week till the first frost of 
November set in. 

After a warm and brilliant autumn, winter 
came upon them like a shot. It is common 
enough in our climate, but M. L'Ambert's 
nose at this period showed an Uncommon 
degree of sensitiveness. It began by getting 
rather red, then very much so, after that it 
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swelled till, by degrees, it became almost a 
deformity. After a shooting party, enlivened 
by a north wind, M. L' Ambert felt a perfectly 
unbearable irritation. He looked in tbe glass 
at the village inn, and the colour of his nose 
disgusted him ; one might have imagined a 
chilblain in the wrong place. 

He consoled himself, however, with the idea 
that a bright wood fire would soon restore 
the natural colour, and, luckily, the heat did 
soothe and eventually modify the ruddiness of 
the unfortunate feature. But the itching re- 
turned next day, the tissues swelled more 
than ever, and the redness re-appeared, .with 
a slight addition of violet. Eight days spent 
at home before the fire effaced this fatal tint, 
but the moment he went out it returned in 
^pite of his silver-fox coat trimmings. 

This time M. L' Ambert took fright, and 
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sent in haste for M. Bemier. The doctor 
came, and declared there was a slight 
inflammation, and ordered a compress 
of iced water. This seemed to refresh the 
nose, but did not effect a cure. M. Bemier 
was surprised at the persistence of the 
evil. 

" After all," said he, " Dieffenbach is per- 
haps right. He asserts that the flesh may 
die from excess of blood, and orders leeches 
to be applied ; let us try." 

The lawyer suspended a leech to the end of 
his nose, and when it fell off, gorged with 
blood, it was replaced by another, and so on 
during two days and two nights. The swel- 
ling and discolouration disappeared for a 
time, but never for very long. Something 
else must be tried. 
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M. Bernier asked for twenty-four hours* 
reflection, and took forty-eight. 

When he returned to the house in the Rue 
de Vemeuil he was uneasy, and even nervous. 
He had to constrain himself by an effort be- 
fore saying — 

" Medicine does not account for all natural 
phenomena, and I am going to submit to you 
a theory utterly unsupported by science. My 
brother practitioners would, perhaps, sneer if 
they heard me say that a strip detached from 
a man's body may still remain under the in- 
fluence of its former possessor. It is your 
own blood, sent from your heart by the action 
of your brain, which, unfortunately, flies to 
your nose, and yet I am inclined to believe 
that idiotic Auvergnat has something to do 
with it." 
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M. L'Ambert inveighed loudly. He was 
horrified to think that a vile mercenary, who 
had been well paid, and to whom they owed 
nothing, should be able to exercise an occult 
influence over the nose of any oflGlcial of the 
Ministry. It was preposterous — an imper- 
tinence, in fact. 

" It is much worse than that," said the 
Doctor ; " it is an absurdity, and yet I must 
^sk your permission to send in search of 
Romagn^. I want to see him this very day, 
if only to convince me that I am in error. 
Have you kept his address ? *' 

" God forbid I " 

" Never mind. I will try and find him out. 
Have patience ; keep your room ; you need 
•do nothing else." 

The search lasted fifteen days. The police 
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then came to bis assistance, and misled him 
for three weeks. They unearthed half-a* 
dozen Romagnds. A cunning, experienced 
agent found out all the Romagnds of Paris,^ 
excepting the one wanted. They discovered 
an invalid, ar seller of rabbit-skins, an at- 
torney, a thief, a draper's assistant, a police- 
man, and a millionaire. 

M. . L' Ambert ground his teeth with im- 
patience, as he sat over the fire, and despair- 
ingly contemplated his scarlet nose. 

At last they discovered the water carrier's 
abx)de, but the bird had flown. His neigh- 
bours related how he had made his fortune, and 
had given up his barrel to go and enjoy life. 

M. Bernier invaded every public-house, 
and other resort of pleasure, while his patient 
was plunged in melancholy. 
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At ten o'clock in the morning of the 2nd 
of February, while the lawyer was sorrow- 
fully warming his feet, and furtively squint- 
ing at the peony which had suddenly de- 
veloped itself in the centre of his face, a joy- 
ful tumult resounded through the house. 
Doors were opened noisily, lackeys were heard 
exclaiming in surprise, and the doctor appeared, 
leading Romagn6 by the hand. 

It really was Romagn6 ; but oh ! how 
changed ! Dirty, brutalised, and hideous ; 
all light gone from his eye, stinking of wine 
and tobacco; red from head to foot as a 
boiled lobster ; he looked less like a man than 
a living mass of erysipelas. 

" Monster ! " cried M. Bernier, " you 
ought to die of shame! You have sunk 
lower than the brute creation; though you 
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may retain the face of a man, you are no 
longor the colour of one. How have you 
employed the little fortune you got from us ? 
You have been rolling in the lowest depths of 
debauchery, and I found you outside the for- 
tifications of Paris, wallowing like a pig on 
the threshold of one of the filthiest of wine 
shops ! " 

The Auvergnat raised his eyes to the 
Doctor's face, and replied in his delightful 
accent, now embellished with a suburban 
sing-song. 

" All right ; I have been on the spree. Is 
that a reason for abusing me ? " 

" Who is abusing you ? We are reproach- 
ing you for your iniquities, that's all. Why 
did you not invest your money, instead of 
drinking it ? " 
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" He told me to amuse myself." 

" Scoundrel ! " cried the lawyer ; " do you 
mean to say that I advised you to go to the 
barrier and get drunk upon brandy and new 
wmer 

** One amuses oneself as one best can. I 
had companions." 

The Doctor sprang up with rage. 

** Pretty companions they were! Here I 
make a cure which spreads my fame all over 
Paris, and which eventually would have 
opened for me the gates of the Institute, and 
you choose to go with other drunkards like 
yourself and spoil my divine handiwork. 
Were it only a question of yourself you might 
do what you pleased — ^it would be a moral 
and physical suicide — but who cares? — an 
Auvergnat more or less would make no dif- 
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ference to society. But unfortunately it 
affects a man of the world, a rich man, your 
benefactor, and my patient ! You have com- 
promised, disfigured, murdered him by your 
misconduct ; look at the state to which you 
have reduced this gentleman's nose." 

The poor devil eyed the nose to which he 
had contributed, and burst into tears. 

" It is very sad, M. Bemier ; but I swear 
it is not my fault. The nose spoilt itself ; by 
jingo ! I am an honest man, and I take my 
oath that I never touched it ! " 

**Fool!" said M. L'Ambert, "you will 
never understand, and after all, there is no 
need that you should. All we want to know 
is, if you are resolved to turn over a new 
leaf, and give up this life of dissipation which 
is killing me by a counter blow. I warn you 
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that I have a long arm, and if you persist in 
your vicious courses I will have you put away 
somewhere." 

" In prison ? '* 

« Yes; in prison." 

" In prison, with rogues and scoundrels ? 
Oh ! spare me, M. L'Ambert, it would be 
such a disgrace to my family ! " 

" Will you get drunk any more ? — ^yes, or 
no!" 

" Good heavens ! How can I get drunk 
when I have not a farthing of money. I have 
spent all I had, M. L'Ambert. I have drank 
the whole eighty pounds, my water barrel, 
everything I possessed ; and now no one on 
the face of the earth will give me credit." 

" So much the better, you villain. Then 
there will be an end to it." 
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" I must be steady. There is nothing but 
starvation now before me, M. L'Ambert." 

" I am glad to hear it." 

" Oh, M. L'Ambert ! " 

" What ? " 

" If you would be so good as to buy me 
another water barrel to make my living, I 
swear to you I would become quite another 
creature." 

" Not a bit of it. You would soon sell it 
for drink." 

" No, M. L'Ambert, on my word, as an 
honest man." 

" Pooh ! the word of a drunkard." 

" Then you are determined that I shall die 
of hunger and thirst ! Just a hundred francs, 
good M. L'Ambert." 

"Not a penny. Providence has brought 
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you to this pass for the sake of restoring my 
natural countenance. Drink water, eat dry 
bread, deprive yourself of the necessaries of 
life, die of hunger, if you choose, since by 
that means I may recover my good looks, 
and be once more myself." 

Romagn^ bent his head and retired with 
dragging steps, bowing to the company. 

The lawyer was in an ecstasy of joy, and the 
doctor in the seventh heaven. 

" I do not wish to be my own trumpeter," 
modestly said M. Bemier, "but Leverrier, 
when he discovered a planet by dint of calcu- 
lation, did not work a greater miracle than I 
have done. To be able to guess from the 
appearance of your nose that an absent 
Auvergnat, lost in Paris, was giving himself 
up to all sorts of excess, surely this is tracing 
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effect back to a cause through paths which 
human boldness has never yet attempted. As 
to the treatment required by your illness, it is 
clearly pointed out by circumstances. To 
diet Romagn^ is the only remedy that can 
cure you, and fortime favours us bravely in 
having reduced this brute to his last penny. 
You were right to refuse him the assistance 
he asked, for every effort of the profession 
would be useless as Ipng as this man had the 
means of drinking." 

" But, Doctor," interrupted M. L'Ambert, 
^* supposing this were not the cause of my 
illness — that you were the plaything of a 
fortuitous coincidence ? Have you not told 
me yourself that theory — " 

" I have said, and I maintain it, that in the 
present state of our science, your case admits 
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of no logical explanation. The reason of it 
remains to be proved. But the sympathy 
that we have discovered between the health 
of your nose and the conduct of this 
Auvergnat opens for us, possibly a delusive, 
but most extensive, vista. Let us wait for a 
few days, and if your nose improves in pro- 
portion as Romagn^ becomes more steady, 
then my theory will be strengthened by a new 
probabihty. I answer for nothing, but I 
foresee a physiological law, until now quite 
unknown to us, which I should be delighted 
to formulate. The scientific world is fuU of 
visible phenomena, produced by unknown 
causes. Why has Mdme. L — , whom we both 
know, a cherry imprinted on her left shoulder? 
Is it, as is asserted, because her mother, being 
in an interesting condition, took a violent 
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longing for a basket of cterries in Chevet's 
-window ? What invisible artist depicted this 
fruit on the body of a six week's old embryo, 
about the size of a shrimp ? How can we 
explain this action of the mind upon the body, 
or tell why this cherry on Mdme. L.'s shoulder 
should become sensitive and painful in the 
month of April in each year, when cherry 
trees are in blossom? These are certain, 
evident, and palpable facts, but as inexpUcable 
as the swelling and redness of your nose. 
Have pati6nce 1 " 

Two days after this the swelling on M. 
L'Ambert's nose had visibly subsided, though 
the redness still obstinately remained. By 
the end of the week it was reduced to a third 
in size, and after the expiration of a fortnight 
the skin peeled off, a new skin formed, and 
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the nose resumed its natural shape and 
colour. 

The Doctor was triumphant. 

" My only regret/* said he, " is that we did 
not keep Romagn^ caged up, so that we might 
have observed if he passed through the same 
changes as yourself. I am certain that for 
seven or eight days he has been covered with 
scales hke a serpent." 

" Let him go to the devil," charitably added 
M. L'Ambert. 

From this day he resumed his former 
habits : rode, drove, walked, danced at all the 
balls of the Faubourg, and embellished, by 
his presence, the crush-room of the opera. 
All the women welcomed his return — those 
in good society, and those out of it. One of 
those who congratulated him most tenderly 
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on his restoration to health was the eldest 
-sister of his friend, M. Steimbourg. 

This charming person had a way of looking 
men straight in the face, and she soon dis- 
covered that M. L'Ambert had emerged from 
this last crisis handsomer than ever. Yes, 
really it seemed as if these two or three 
months of suffering had added something 
hitherto wanting to his expression. His nose 
especially ; that straight nose, which had re- 
sumed its pristine form after such an agoni- 
sing extension, seemed more refined, whiter, 
and more aristocratic than ever. 

This was also the opinion of the handsome 
lawyer, and he gazed at himself in all the 
looking glasses, with an ever increasing ad- 
miration ; it was very amusing to see him face 
to face with himself, smiling at his own nose. 
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But at the beginning of spring, about tbe 
middle of March, when the generous sap was 
swelling the budding shoots of the lilac trees, 
M. L'Ambert began to think that his nose 
alone was deprived of the benefits of the 
season, and the blessings of Nature. In the 
midst of the general regeneration it withered 
and paled like an autumn leaf — the thin 
nostrils, as if dried up by an invisible sirocco,, 
flattened themselves against the cartilage. 

" Zounds," said the lawyer, making a 
grimace in the glass. " Refinement, like 
virtue, is a good thing, but one can have too 
much of it. My nose is assuming an alarming 

« 

elegance, and soon there will be only the 
shadow of it left, unless I can restore its life 
and colour I " 

He tried a little rouge, but this only threw^ 
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out into greater relief the straight, thin line 
which divided his face in two ; exactly like 
the blade of fine steel, which raises its thin 
and sharp outline on a sun-dial, was this 
fantastic nose of the unfortunate lawyer. 

In vain did the wealthy owner of the house 
in the Rue de Verneuil try a more substantial 
regimen, thinking that good food, digested by 
a sound stomach, would have the same bene- 
ficial effect on every part of his body. He 
made himself take strong soups, strong jelly, 
and quantities of underdone meat, washed 
down with the most generous wines. To say 
that these choice viands were of no good at 
all, would be to deny the evidence of one's 
senses, and to speak disparagingly of good 
cheer. M. L'Ambert, in a very short time, 
had a grand pair of red cheeks, a massive 
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throat like an apoplectic bull, and a decided 
bow-window. But his nose was like a 
neglected partner, too careless or too dis- 
interested to claim his dividends. 

When a patient is too ill to eat or drink, he 
is sometimes sustained bj nourishing baths, 
which penetrate through the pores to the 
sources of life. M. L'Ambert treated his 
nose like an invalid who requires a special 
regimen at any cost. He ordered for its sole 
use a little silver bath, six times a day ; he 
immersed and kept it patiently in baths, 
either of milk, Burgundy, broth, and even 
tomato sauce. 

All labour lost, the invalid came out of 
them as white, as thin, as deplorable as he 
had gone in. 

All hope seemed lost, when one day M. 
Bemier, striking his forehead, exclaimed— 
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" We have committed a tremendous faulty 
a regular school boy's blunder, and it is I 
who have done it at the very moment when 
my theory had received such a startling con- 
j&rmation. There can be no doubt about it^ 
the Auvergnat is ill, and it is he whom we 
must treat to cure you." 

Poor M. L'Ambert tore his hair. Now, 
indeed, he regretted that he had turned 
Romagnd out of doors, and refused him 
assistance ; above all that he had forgotten 
to ask his address. He pictured to himself 
the poor devil lying sick on a miserable bed 
without bread, without roast beef, and with 
no Chateau Margot. At this thought, his 
heart was touched, he identified himself with 
the sufferings of the poor hirelingj and for 
the first time in his life he felt some compas- 
sion for a fallen creature. 
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" Doctor, dear doctor," lie exclaimed, 
pressing M. Bemier's hand, "I would give all 
I possess to save that poor young man ! " 

Five days later, the evil had increased, 
the nose was nothing but a flexible atom, 
bending beneath the weight of his spectaclesj 
when M. Bemier came to say he had dis- 
covered the Auvergnat. 

" Victory," cried M. L'Ambert. 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied " that the victory at that moment 
seemed to him very doubtful." 

" My theory," said he, *' is fully confirmed, 
and in my capacity of physiologist, I ought 
to be satisfied, but as your doctor, I am 
anxious to cure you, and the state in which 
I have found that unfortunate gives me little 
or no hope." 
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" But you will save him, dear Doctor ? " 

" To begin with, he no longer belongs to 
me, he is now the property of a fellow prac- 
titioner, who is studying his case with the 
greatest curiosity." 

" But he can be handed over to you ; ^e 
will even buy him if necessary." 

^* Of what are you dreaming ? A doctor 
does not sell his patients : he kills them 
sometimes in the interests of science, to see 
what their bodies will disclose, but to make 
it a trading matter, oh, never ! My friend 
Fogatier may perhaps give me your Auver- 
gnat, but the rascal is very ill, and to crown 
all, he has taken such a disgust to life that 
he will not try to get well ; he throws away 
aU his medicines. With regard to his food, 
sometimes he complains he has not enough, 
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at others lie refuses what is given him, 
and asks to be allowed to die." 

" But that is a crime. I will speak to him, 
I will make him listen to the language of 
morality and religion. Where is he ? '* 

"At the Hotel Dieu, ward St. Paul, No. 10.'* 

" Have you your carriage below ? " 

" Yes." 

" Very well, let us go ; what a scoundrel 
to wish to die ; he is not then aware that all 
men are brothers I " 





CHAPTER VI. 



THE HISTOEY OF A PAIE OP SPECTACLES 

AND THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF A COLD IN THE HEAD. 

Never did preaclier in this world, Bossuet, 
Fen^lon, Massillon or Flechier — never even 
did M. Mermilliod himself — pour forth from 
the pulpit more powerful or more persuasive 
eloquence, than that expended by M. L*Am- 
bert at the bedside of Romagnfe. First he 
appealed to the reason, then to the con- 
science, and last of all to the heart of his 
patient ; he had recourse to arguments, both 

M 
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sacred and profane, quoted texts alike from 
the Bible and pliilosophers, was powerful and 
gentle, severe and fatherly, logical, coaxing, 
nay even at times jocose. He proved to him 
that suicide is the most disgraceful of all 
crimes, and that one must be very cowardly 
to kill oneself intentionally. He even tried 
a metaphor, as original as it was bold, com- 
paring a self-murderer to the deserter who 
abandons his post, without permission from 
his commanding ofBcer. 

The Auvergnat, who had taken nothing 
for twenty-four hours, appeared wedded to 
his idea. He remained as immovable and 
obstinate in the face of death, as an ass 
standing before a bridge. To the most 
pressing arguments, he replied with a gentle 
impassibility — 
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" Oh, it's not worth while, M. L'Ambert : 
there is so much poverty in the world." 

" But my friend, my poor friend, poverty 
is an institution direct from Heaven. It is 
permitted, in order to teach charity to the 
rich, and resignation to the poor." 

" The rich ; I tried to get work and every 
one refused it to me ; I asked for charity, and 
was threatened with the police." 

" Why did you not seek out your friends ? 
myself for instance, I who always wish to do 
you good, I who have your blood in my 
veins ? " 

^' Yery likely, for you to have me kicked 
out of doors again !" 

" My door shall always be open to you, 
my purse, and my heart likewise." 

" Oh, if you had only given those fifty 
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francs, when I wanted to buy a second-hand 
barrel." 

" But vou beast — ^beloved beast I mean — 1 
may be allowed to speak a little roughly, as^ 
I used to do when you shared my bed and 
board. It is not only fifty francs that I 
would give you, but a thousand, two thousand, 
ten thousand, it is my whole fortune I wish 
to share with you — in proportion to our re- 
spective wants. You must live, you must be 
happy : here is the spring returning with 
its accompanying pageant of flowers, and the 
soft warbling of the birds in the trees. Can 
you have the heart to leave all this behind ? 
Think of the sorrow of your poor relations, 
of your old father, living in the hopes of 
seeing you once more in your native country,, 
of your brothers and sisters ; think of your 
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mother, my friend, who would never survive 
your loss ! You shall see them all again, or 
rather, on second thoughts, you must remain 
in Paris under my own eye, within my reach. 
I must see to your happiness, you shall marry 
a nice little wife, and be the father of two 
or three fine handsome children j ah, you 
smile ! Take this soup." 

''Many thanks, M. L'Ambert; keep the 
fioup, I shall not want any again, there is too 
much misery in the world." 

" But when I tell you that your days of 
poverty are at an end, I take upon myself 
to insure your future, on my honour as a 
lawyer. If you will only consent to live, you 
shall sufEer no more, you shall work no more, 
your year shall consist of three hundred and 
sixty-five Sundays." 
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** What, and no Mondays ? " 

" Of Mondays, if you prefer them ; you 
shall eat, drink, and smoke caMnos, worth 
thirty sous a piece I You shall be my guest, 
my inseparable companion — a second my- 
self in fact. Will you live for that, Ro- 
magn6 ? » 

" No ; so much the worse ! As I have 
begun to die, I may as well finish at once." 

" Oh, is that it ? well then, I will tell you,, 
triple distilled beast that you are, to what a 
destiny you are hastening. It is not only a 
question of eternal punishment that your 
obstinacy is bringing nearer and nearer to 
you, but in this world, here even, to-morrow 
— ^nay, perhaps to-day — ^before being left to 
rot in the pauper's grave, you will be carried 
to some dissecting-room, where they will 
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throw your body on a marble table, and cut 
it up into pieces. One Sawbones will split 
your mule's head with an axe, another will 
pierce your chest with repeated strokes of the 
scalpel, to find out if there be a heart inside 
this stupid covering ; another — " 

" Have pity I oh, have pity, M. L'Ambert. 
I do not wish to be cut in pieces, I would 
rather take the soup ! " 

Three days of soup and his naturally strong 
constitution saved Eomagn6 from his very 
ticklish position. He was then able to be 
conveyed, in a carriage, to the Rue de 
Yemeuil, where M. L' Ambert himself assisted 
at his installation with almost maternal 
solicitude. He gave up to him the room of 
his own valet so that he might be nearer 
himself. During a month he performed all 
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the functions of a sick nurse, even sitting up 
for several nights. 

This fatigue, instead of impairing his 
health, seemed to restore the freshness and 
beauty of his complexion. The more he 
exerted himself to nurse the poor devil, the 
healthier and handsomer his nose became. 
His time was divided between the oflELce, the 
Auvergnat, and the looking glass. It was 
about this time, that he wrote one day in 
a fit of abstraction, on the rough copy of 
an act of sale — " how sweet it is to do 
good ! " a saying rather old in itself, but 
apparently new to him. 

When Romagn^ was decidedly convales- 
cent, his host and his preserver, who had cut 
so many sippets of bread, and carved so many 
beefsteaks for him, said — 
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" From this day forth we will dine toge- 
ther every day, but if you think you would 
prefer your meals in the servants' hall, you 
will be just as well fed, and perhaps more 
.amused." 

Eomagn^, like a sensible man, decided in 
favour of the servants' hall. He fell in with 
their ways, and the manner in which he con- 
ducted himself there won all hearts. Instead 
oi boasting of the friendliness of the master, 
no little scullion was more modest or gentle. 
M. L'Ambert had simply given his servants 
some one to wait on them : every one made use 
of him, laughed at his peculiar accent, and 
gave him friendly nudges, but no one thought 
of paying his wages. M. L'Ambert often 
found him carrying water, moving heavy 
pieces of furniture, or polishing the floors ; 
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on such occasibns this good master used to 
take him by the ear, saying — 

"Amuse yourself if you will, but don't 
over fatigue yourself." . 

At this the poor fellow, overwhelmed with 
so much kindness, would retire to his room 
to weep tears of gratitude. 

He was not able to keep this nice clean 
room close to M. L' Ambert very long ; his 
master hinted to him very delicately one day 
how much he missed his valet ; and Romagn^ 
at once asked to be allowed to occupy a room 
in the garrets I 

His request was granted, and he was 
given a sort of dog-hole, which hitherto 
no kitchenmaid had ever been induced to 
occupy. 

Some wise man has said, "happy the 
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people without a history." Sebastian Ro- 
inagn^ was happy for three months. At the 
beginning of June, he had a history — his hearty 
so long invulnerable, was attacked by Cupid's 
darts. The ci-devant water carrier gave 
himself up hand and foot to the god who 
lost Troy. While peeling vegetables in the 
kitchen, he became aware that the cook had 
handsome little grey eyes, and great red 
cheeks. A sigh, heavy enough to upset the 
tables, was the first symptom of the attack. 
He tried to explain himself, but the words 
died away in his throat; he hardly dared take 
hk Ddoinea by the waist, and' imprint au 
impassioned kiss upon her lips, so great was 
his timidity. 

At the first word the cook understood him j 
she was a capable person, seven or eight 
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jears older than himself, and better versed 
in the art of love. 

" I see what it is," said she, " you wish 
to marry me ; very well, my lad, we can come 
to terms, I dare say, provided you possess 
everything that is necessary for a husband." 

He replied naively enough, that he had 
every requisite, that is to say, a pair of strong 
arms well accustomed to work, but Miss 
Jenny laughed in his face, and spoke out 
more clearly ; bursting with laughter, in his 
turn, he replied— 

"If you mean money, why did you not 
say so at once ? I have any amount, only 
say how much you want, name the sum — 
would half of M. L'Ambert's fortune be 
-enough ? " 

" The half of master's fortune ! " 
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" Certainly, lie has told me scores of times 
I am to have the half of his fortune, but we 
have not yet made the division; he is keeping 
my share." 

" Rubbish I " 

" Rubbish I look, here he comes ; I will ga 
and ask him for my due, and will bring the 
bag of coppers into the kitchen." 

Poor innocent I he received from his mas- 
ter a good lesson in high social grammar. 
M. L'Ambert soon taught him that to pro- 
mise and perform are not synonymous terms . 
He also condescended to explain to him (for 
he happened to be in very good humour) the 
merits of the figure of speech called hyperbole^ 
At last he said to him, with a gentle firmness 
that admitted of no reply — 

" Romagn^, I have done a great deal for 
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you ; I will do still more. I will send you 
away from tliis house. Tour own good sense 
must tell you that you cannot be mastOT here, 
and I am too kind to let you stay on as a 
servant. I think I should be doing you an 
injustice were I to allow you to remain in an 
indefinite position, which would upset your 
usual habits, and mislead your ideas. Another 
year of this idle life of a parasite would make 
you lose all taste for work, and you would fall 
out of your sphere ; and, I must tell you, the 
unclassed are the scourge of our day. Lay 
your hiand upon your heart, and teU me 
honestly, could you ever consent to become a 
pest to society? Poor miserable creature, 
have you not already, and more than once, 
regretted that title of workman, your patent 
of nobility ? For you are one of those created 
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by God to be ennobled by your own hard 

work ; you belong to the aristocracy of labour. 

Work then, not as formerly, in the midst of 

privation and uncertainty, but in a security 

iihat I will guarantee you, and an abundance 

proportionate to your modest wants. I will 

pay all the expenses of the first outlay, and 

will procure you work. If, by any chance, 

the means of subsistence should fail, you will 

« 
find resources at my house. But give up 

this insane idea of marrying my cook ; you 

ought not to link your fate with a servant, 

and, for my part, I will have no children 

about the house I " 

The unfortuuate man cried his eyes out, 

but expressed his grateful thanks. To give 

M. K Ambert his due, he did the thing fairly 

well. Eomagn^ was rigged out in everything 
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new. A room on the fifth storey was fur- 
nished for him in an old house in the Rue da 
Oherchemidi, and five hundred francs given 
him to live upon until work could be found. 
Before eight days were over, he got a place 
in a celebrated looking glass warehouse in 
the Rue de Sevres. 

Nearly six months passed, and during this 
time the lawyer's nose neve;* once reminded 
him of its provider. But one day when this 
ministerial servant, in company with his head 
clerk, was deciphering some parchments^ 
belonging to an old and noble family, his^ 
gold spectacles broke in two, and fell upon 
the table. 

This little accident did not disturb him 
much. He took a pincenez, with steel springs, 
and sent his spectacles to be changed on the 
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Quai d'Orffevres. M. Luna, his optician in 
ordinary, hastened to send a thousand 
apologies with a pair of new spectacles, 
which, in the course of twenty-four hours, broke 
in exactly the same place as the others. A third 
pair shared the same fate, and a fourth broke 
in precisely the same way. The optician, at his 
wits' ends, knew not what further excuse to 
make. At the bottom of his heart, he was 
convinced that M. L'Ambert was to blame. 
He said to his wife, showing her the mischief 
of the previous four days — 

" This young man is not reasonable, he 
wears glasses No. 4, which are necessarily 
very heavy ; but from dandyism, he insists 
on their setting being as fine as wire, and I 
feel sure he uses his spectacles as roughly as 
if they were made of cast iron. If I tell him 

* 

N 
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he will be angry, but I mean to send him 
something rather stronger in the framework.'* 

Madam Luna thought this an excellent 
idea, but for all that the fifth pair of spec- 
tacles were as unlucky as the other four. 
This time M. L'Ambert did get angry, though 
no observation had been made, and he trans- 
ferred his custom to a rival house. 

But one would have imagined that all the 
opticians in Paris were determined that their 
glasses should break on the nose of the un- 
fortunate lawyer. At least a dozen pairs 
were tried, and the most extraordinary thing 
of all was that the pincenez with steel springs, 
which always came into play during each 
interregnum, remained as firm and strong as 
ever. 

We know that patience was not a favourite 
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virtue of M. L'Ambert. One day lie stamped 
on a pair of spectacles, and was crushing 
them under his feet, when M, Bernier was 
announced. 

" By Jove ! '' said the lawyer, " you have 
<5ome in the nick of time. I am bewitched ; 
the devil take me." 

The Doctor^s eye, naturally enough, fell at 
once on the nose of his patient ; it looked 
healthy, in good condition, and fresh as a rose. 

" It seems to me," said he, " that we are 
doing very well." 

" I — no doubt, but these confounded spec- 
tacles won't do at all." 

Thereupon he related his adventures, and 
M. Bernier became more and more serious. 

" The Auvergnat is mixed up in this ; have 
you a broken framework by you ? " 
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" Here is one under my feet." 

M. Bemier picked it up, and after having 
examined it through a microscope, he fancied 
he saw that the gold looked as if silvered at 
the broken edges. 

" The devil I " said he, " has Romagn6 been 
at his old tricks again p '» - 

" What tricks do you mean ? 

" Is he still under your roof ? 

" No, the rascal has left ; he is at work in 
town." 

"I hope this time you have taken his 
address ? " 

" Naturally ; do you wish to see him ? " 

" The sooner the better." 

" There is, then, some danger pending ? 
nevertheless, I am very well.*' 

" First of all let us go and find Eomagn^." 



»} 



99 
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A quarter of an hour after, these gentle- 
men alighted at the door of Messrs. Taillade 
and Co., Rue de Sevres. A grand sign of cut 
glass indicated the sort of work carried on 
within. 

" Here we are," said the lawyer. 

" What ! your man is employed here ? " 

" Most certainly ; I got him in myself." 

" All right, there is less harm done than I 
thought; but all the same, you have been 
guilty of a great imprudence.'* 

" What do you mean ? " 

" First, let us go in." 

The first person they saw on entering the 
workshop was the Auvergnat with his shirt 
sleeves rolled up, silvering a mirror. 

"Ah!" said the Doctor, "I guessed 
rightly." 
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" What, Doctor ? " 

" They silver mirrors with a layer of mer- 
cury, confined under a leaf of tin ; do you 
understand ? " 

" Not yet." 

" That animal of yours is covered with it 
up to his elbows — what am I saying ? — up to 
his armpits would be near the mark." 

" Still, I do not see the connection." 

" You can't see that your nose, being a 
portion of his arm, and gold having a deplor- 
able tendency always to amalgamate with 
mercury, it would always be impossible for 
you to preserve your spectacles." 

" By Jove ! " 

"But you have still the alternative of 
wearing steel spectacles." 

" I don't like them." 
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" Well, after all, you incur no risk, except, 
perhaps, a few mercurial accidents." 

" Not at all. I would rather Romagn6 did 
something else. Here, Romagn^ ! leave 
your work, and come away quickly with us I 
Will you leave off, you brute? Tou don't know 
the danger to which you expose me ! " 

The master of the shop had been drawn to 
the spot by the noise. 

M. L'Ambert announced himself with an 
air of importance, and reminded him that he 
had himself recommended this man through 
his upholsterer. 

M. Taillade replied that he remembered the 
circumstance perfectly ; it was to make him- 
self agreeable to M. L'Ambert, and to win his 
patronage, that he had promoted his porter to 
the rank of silverer. 
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" During the last fortniglit ? '* exclaimed M. 
L'Ambert. % 

" Yes, sir ; did you already know it ? " 

" I know it only too well. Oh, sir, how can 
one trifle with things so sacred ? " 

" I have-" 

" No, nothing. But out of regard for me 
— for yourself — for society in general — ^put 
him back again where he was ; or rather no, 
give him back to me, and let me take him away. 
I will pay all that is necessary ; but let there 
be no delay. It is the doctor's orders. Eo- 
magne, my friend, follow me ; your fortune is 
made ; everything I have is yours ! Not that 
exactly, but come all the same. Tou shall 
have every reason to be satisfied with me." 

He hardly gave Romagn^ time to clothe 
himself, and dragged Mm off like a prize. 
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M. Taillade and his workmen thought him 
mad. The poor victim raised his eyes to 
heaven, and as they walked along wondered 
what they wanted of him now. 

His future was discussed in the carriage, 
while he, sat open-mouthed by the side of the 
coachman. 

** My dear patient," said the Doctor to the 
millionaire, "you must never lose sight of 
that lad. I can quite understand your send- 
ing him out of your house, for he is not the 
most agreeable inmate in the world ; but you 
should not have allowed him to go so far, nor 
have remained so long without news of him. 
Let him lodge in the Rue de Beaume, or the 
Rue de I'TIniversit^, close to your house. Give 
him an occupation less dangerous to yourself, 
or rather, if you would act for the best, give 
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him a little pension, and let him do nothing. 
If he works he will fatigue and expose him- 
self. Indeed I don't know of any trade 
where a man does not run some risk, an acci-^ 
dent happens so easily. Give him enough ta 
live .upon without having to work; but be 
careful not to give him too much ; he would 
only drink again, and you know what would 
happen to you. A hundred francs a month,. 
and his rent paid ; that is all he requires." 

" It is, perhaps, too much. Not on ac- 
count of the money ; but I wish him to have 
only enough to buy food; nothing for drink." 

" Well, then, give him four louis, payable 
every Tuesday in each week." 

They offered Romagnd a pension of eighty- 
four francs a month ; but for once he was. 
obstinate. 
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« All that I " said he, scornfully. " It is 
hardly worth while to take me from the Rue 
de Sfevres. I had three francs ten sous a day, 
and I was able to send money to my family^ 
Let me work at the mirrors again, or give me 
three francs ten sous." 

And they were obliged to give it to him,, 
seeing he was master of the situation. 

M. L'Ambert soon found out that he had 
taken a wise step. A year passed over with- 
out an accidenii of any kind. 

Romagn^ was paid every week, and under 
daily surveillance. He lived honestly and 
quietly, without any passion except for a 
game at nine-pins. And Mdlle. Irma Steim- 
bourg's handsome eyes rested with a visible 
complacency upon the pink and white nose of 
the happy millionaire. 
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These two young people danced every 
<50tillion together all through the winter, and 
people began to talk and say it would be a 
match. 

One night, on leaving the opera house, the 
old Marquis de Yillemaurin stopped M. 
L'Ambert under the portico. 

" Well," said he, " when is the wedding to 
come off ? " 

" But, Marquis, I have heard nothing about 
it yet." 

" What, are you waiting till they ask you 
in marriage? By Jove, it's the man's 
place to speak first. The little Duke de 
Lignaut, a real gentleman and a right good 
fellow, did not wait till I offered him my 
daughter. He came, he gave satisfaction, 
and everything was settled ; in eight days we 
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sign the marriage contract. You under- 
standj my dear fellow, this is your affair. 
Just wait till I see these ladies into their 
carriage, and then we can walk together to 
the Club. But put on your hat, I beg of 
you. I did not notice you were uncovered. 
It is enough to give you your death of 
cold." 

The old man and the young one walked 
side by side as far as the Boulevard, one 
talking, the other listening. And M. L'Am- 
bert went home to draw up from memory the 
marriage contract of Mdlle. Charlotte Angus te 
de Yillemaurin ; but in the meantime, there 
was no denying, he had caught a very severe 
cold. The deed was minuted by the head 
clerk, looked over by the respective lawyers 
of the betrothed parties, and finally copied 
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out on stamped paper, nothing more being 
needed but the signatures. 

On the day appointed, M. L'Ambert, a 
slave to duty, took himself to the Hotel de 
ViUemaurin, notwithstanding a catarrh that 
made his eyes start out of his head. 

For the last time he blew his nose in the 
ante- chamber, and the lackeys all started off 
their seats as if they had heard the trump of 
the last judgment. 

M. L'Ambert was announced. He wore 
his gold spectacles, smiling gravely, as be- 
came the situation. 

With well-tied cravat, well-gloved hands, 
his feet clad in thin dancing boots, his hat 
under his arm, the contract in his right hand, 
he advanced to pay his respects to the Mar- 
chioness ; and entering the circle, which sur- 
rounded her, bent before her, saying — 
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" Marshunness, I bring the marriage con- 
tract of your young lady." 

Madame de Yillemaurin lifted two large, 
astonished eyes . to his face, while a slight 
murmur ran through the assembly. 

M. L'Ambert bowed again, exclaiming — 

" By jingo, Marshunness, this will be a fine 
thing for the young woman ! " 

A vigorous hand seized him by the left arm 
and turned him round with a pirouette. 
At this moment he recognised the Marquis. 

'*My dear lawyer," said the old man, 
dragging him into a comer, "this carnival 
time permits many a licence ; but you should 
remember where you are, and change your 
tone, I beg of you." 

" But, Marquish." 

" What, again ! You see I am patient, but 
don't carry it any further ; go and make your 
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excuses to the Marchioness, read us over the 
contract, and say good-night." 

" But why excushes, and why good-night ? 
One would imagine I had done something not 
correct/* 

The Marquis said no more, but made a 
sign to one of the footmen going through the 
drawing-room, upon which the door opened ^ 
and a voice in the ante-chamber was heard 
caUing out— 

" M. L'Ambert's servants." 

Giddy, confused, beside himself, the poor 
millionaire bowed himself out, eventually 
finding himself in his carriage, without in the 
least knowing how or why. He struck his 
forehead, tore his hair, pinched his arms, to 
make sure he was awake, fancying he must 
be the victim of some nightmare. But no. 
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he was not asleep ; he saw the time by his 
watch ; he read the names of the streets by 
the gas light; he recognised the different 
signs of the shops. What had he said ? — what 
had he done ? "What rules of decorum had he 
violated? — what awkwardness, what folly — 
had he committed to bring this treatment 
upon himself? for one thing was quite 
certain, he had been turned out of M. de 
Villemaurin's house. The marriage contract 
was there in his hand ; that contract drawn 
up with so much care, in such good style, and 
which they had not even heard read ! 

He found himself in his own courtyard, 
without having arrived at a solution of the 
problem. The sight of his porter inspired 
him ♦with a bright idea. 

" Shinguet," said he. 
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Then little Singuet made haste to come 
forward. 

" Shinguet, I will give you a hundred 
francs if you will shincerely tell me the truth, 
and a hundred kicks on your caroash if you 
consheal anything from me." 

Singuet looked at him with surprise, and 
smiled timidly. 

" You shmile, hard-hearted wretch ! Why 
do you shmile ? Tell me at once." 

" Really, sir," said the poor devil, " I hardly 
dare. Monsieur must excuse me, but Monsieur 
does imitate Romagn^'s accent to a T." 

" Romagnd's acshent ! I — I speak like 
Romagn6 — ^like an Auvergnat ! " 

"Monsieur knows that very well. It is 
now eight days since it began." 

" No — dash me, I don't know it ! " 
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Singuet raised Ids eyes to Heaven; lie 
thought his master had gone mad. But M. 
L' Ambert, apart from this confounded accent, 
was in full possession of his faculties. He 
questioned his servants, one after the other, and 
at last became convinced of his misfortune. 

" Ah, that rashcal of a water carrier," cried 
Tie. " I am shure he has been up to shome 
of his trickshs ; let him be found, or rather — 
no, I will go myshelf, and give him a good 
shaking." 

He ran on foot to his pensioner's house, 
climbed up the five storeys, knocked, but did 
not awaken him, and in a frenzy of rage and 
impatience, burst open the door. 

" Mishter L' Amber t," . cried Romagne. 

" Schoundrel of an Auvergnat," answered 
the lawyer. 
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" Dash it ! " 

" Dash it ! " 

They both seemed to be of one mind in 
murdering the French language; their dis- 
cussion lasted a good quarter of an hour, in 
the purest of gibberish, without in the least 
clearing up the mystery. One complained 
bitterly as a victim, the other defended him- 
self with all the eloquence of an innocent, 
man. 

" Wait for me here," said M. L'Ambert, in 
conclusion. "M. Bernier, the doctor, will 

tell me thish very night what you have been 
doing." 

He woke up M. Bernier,"and related to him,, 
as we know them, the events of the evening. 
The Doctor began to laugh. 

" Much ado about nothing ; Romagn^ ia 
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innocent, and you have only yourself to blame. 
You stood bareheaded outside the Opera 
House, and all the evil has arisen from that. ' 
You have caught a cold; that makes you 
speak through your nose. Consequently you 
talk like an Auvergnat; that's logic. Go 
home, inhale some aconite, keep your feet 
warm, cover your head, and take every pre- 
caution against this influenza, for now you 
know how much hangs upon your nose." 

The unhappy man returned to his house, 
grumbling Hke the very devil. 

"Sho," said he, aloud, "all myprecaushions 
go for nothing. In vain I lodge, feed, and 
watch thish water carrier ; he will always be 
playing me shome trickshs, and I shall con- 
shantly be his victim, without being able to 

acoushe him. What ushe is all this expenshe; 
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upon my word, sho mucli the worshe, I shall 
at least shave the penshion 1 " 

No sooner said than done; next day, when 
poor Romagnd, still bewildered, came to re- 
ceive his week's allowance, Singuet shut the 
door upon him, telling him he was no longer 
wanted there. He philosophically shrugged 
his shoulders like a man, who not having read 
Horace's letters, still by instinct practises 
the nil admirari. Singuet, who retained an 
interest in him, asked what he intended 
doing. He replied that he should look out 
for work with all the more pleasure, as this 
enforced idleness had weighed heavily upon 
him for some time past. 

M. L'Ambert got well of his influenza, and 
congratulated himself upon having effaced 
from his budget the article Romagn^. 
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No further accident happened to interrupt 
his happiness ; he made his peace with the 
Marquis de Yillemaurin, and with his clients 
of the Faubourg, who had all been more or 
less scandalized. Free from all anxiety, he 
was able to give himself up unrestrainedly to 
the tender passion inspired by Mdlle. Steim- 
bourg's large fortune. Happy L'Ambert ! 
he opened wide the door of his heart. and 
displayed the chaste and honest sentiments 
it contained. The lovely and knowing young 
girl gave her hand, English fashion, and said— 

" It is a settled thing, my parents agree 
with me. I will give you all necessary in- 
structions for my corheille. Let us try to 
shorten all formalities so as to be able to go 
to Italy before the end of the winter.'* 

Love lent him wings: he bought the 
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corbeille without any bargaining, put the 
apartments destined for Madame into the 
hands of his upholsterer, ordered a new 
carriage, chose a pair of thorough-breds of 
exquisite beauty, and hastened the publica- 
tion of the banns. The farewell dinner he 
gave his friends is inscribed in the archives 
of the Caf(^ Anglais. His favourites received 
his adieu X and his bracelets with restrained 
emotion. 

Letters of ceremony announced that the 
nuptial benediction would be given at St. 
Thomas d'Aquin, on the 3rd of March, at 
one o'clock precisely. Is it necessary to add, 
that they had the high altar and all the 
paraphernalia of a first-class marriage ? On 
the 3rd of March, at eight o'clock, M. 
L'Ambert awoke without being called, smiled 
at the first beams of a bright sunshine, took 
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his handkerchief from under his pillow, and 
raised it to his nose, with a view of clearing 
his ideas, but his nose was no longer there, 
and the cambric pocket handkerchief de- 
scended upon vacancy ! 

"With one bound, the lawyer found himself 
before the looking glass. Horror and maledic- 
tion (as they say in the romances of the old 
school) I he saw himself in the same mutilated 
condition as when he first returned from 
Parthenay. To run to his bed, search among 
the sheets and blankets, explore the bedstead, 
examine the mattress and bolster, shake the 
neighbouring furniture, and upset everything 
in the room, was, as you may suppose, the 
affair of a few seconds. 

" Nothing I nothing I nothing ! " 
He hung on to the bell rope, called all his 
.servants to the rescue, and threatened to turn 
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them all out, if the nose was not found. 
Useless threat ! the nose was as difficult to^ 
find as the Legislative Assembly of 1316. 

Two hours passed thus in agitation, dis- 
order, and noise. Steimbourg, the father,, 
had already put on his blue coat with brass 
buttons ; Mdlle. Steimbourg, resplendent in 
a wedding garment, superintended the move- 
ments of two ladies' maids, and three dress- 
makers, who flitted about the lovely Irma.. 
The fair bride, covered with rice powder, like 
a gudgeon ready for frying, stamped about in 
great impatience, abusing every one with 
admirable impartiality. The mayor of the 
parish, girt with his official scarf, walked up 
and down the large empty hall, preparing his 
speech. The privileged beggars of St. 
Thomas d'Aquin occupied themselves in 
chasing away some intruders, come from 
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heaven knows where, to dispute the spoils 
with them. M. Henry Steimbourg, who had 
been grinding at a cigar for the last half hour 
in his father's study, began to wonder at the 
non-arrival of his friend M. L'Ambert. 

At last, losing all patience, he ran to the 
Rue de Sartines, and there found his future 
brother-in-law, bathed in tears ! What could 
he say to console him under suoh a misfor- 
tune ? He walked several times round and 
round him, repeating " by Jove ! " 

He made him relate twice over the fatal 
catastrophe, and interspersed some philo- 
sophical remarks on his own part. 

That confounded doctor was not yet forth- 
coming though they had sent to say the case 
was urgent, sent to his home, to the hospitals 
and everywhere. At last, however, he ar- 
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rived, and at once jumped to a conclusion 
that Romagn6 must be dead. 

" I thought as much/' said the lawyer, 
whose tears redoubled, " rascally brute of a 
Romagn^." This was the funeral oration of 
the poor Auvergnat ! 

" And now. Doctor, what is to be done ? " 

" We can find another Romagn6, and 
begin the whole thing over again, but you 
know by experience the disadvantages of that 
system, and if you will be advised by me, 
you will try the Indian method this time." 

" What, the skin of my forehead ? never, 
a silver nose would be better than that." 

" They make very elegant ones now-a- 
•days," said the Doctor. 

" It remains to be seen if Mdlle. Irma 
Steimbourg will consent to marry an invalid 
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with a silver nose. Henry, my good fellow^ 
what do you say ? " 

Henry Steimbourg shook his head, and 
said nothing. He would carry the news to 
his family, and learn the young lady's wishes. 
That amiable person behaved like a heroine, 
when she learnt the misfortune of her 
betrothed. 

" Do you think," said she, that I am 
marrying him only for his beauty ? at that 
rate I should have taken my cousin Rodrigo, 
Master in the Court of Appeal. Rodrigo was 
not so rich, but much handsomer ! I gave my 
hand to M. L'Ambert, because he was a 
gentleman of good position — because his 
character, his house, his horses, his mind^ 
his dress, everything, in fact about him 
pleased me ; besides here I am dressed for the 
occasion ; if my marriage falls through, I shall 
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lose my reputation. Let us hasten to his 
house, mother. I will take him as he is." 

But when she found herself face to face 
with the disfigured object, this grand enthu- 
siasm quickly died out, and she fainted. 
They soon brought her round, but only to 
burst into tears ; in the midst of her sobs, 
they heard a cry which seemed to come from 
the depths of her soul — 

" Oh, Rodrigo," cried she, " I have been 
very unjust to you." 

M. L'Ambert remained a bachelor, he had 
a silver nose made, and resigned his office 
to his head clerk. There was a very pretty 
little house for sale near the Invalides, and he 
bought it. Many of his friends and boon 
companions enlivened his solitude; he had 
a famous cellar, and consoled himself as best 
he might. The finest bottles of Chateau- 
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Yquem, the best vintages of Clos Vougeot are 
liis ; sometimes he says jestingly-— 

" I have a privilege over other men, I 
•can drink as much as I please without fear 
of making my nose red." 

He has remained faithful to his politics, reads 
all the good papers, and makes earnest 
prayers for the success of Ohiavone, but 
does not send him any money. The pleasure 
of accumulating money procures him a kind 
of gentle intoxication. His life is spent 
between two. wines and two millions. 

One evening of last week, as he was 
walking slowly, stick in hand along the foot 
path of the Rue Eble, he uttered a cry of 

surprise. Romagn^'s ghost, dressed in blue 
corduroy, stood before him ! 

Was it really a ghost ? Ghosts carry noth- 
ing, and this one carried a trunk upon his back. 
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" Romagn^/' cried the lawyer. 

" Good night. Mister L'Ambert." 

*' You speak, then ; you are alive ? " 

" Certainly, I am alive." 

" Miserable wretch, what have you done- 
with my nose ? " 

While speaking he had seized him by the 
collar, and was skaking him with all his 
might. The Auvergnat released himself 
with some dilBSculty, and said — 

" Let me alone, I can't defend myself, 
don't you, I have lost an arm ? When you 
stopped my allowance, I went into a factory, 
and got my arm crushed in the machinery ! 



the end. 
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of opinion that 'He that Overcometh' has exceeded all the 
author's former efforts. . . . The two volumes are beauti- 
fully printed and well got up, in every way reflecting no little 
credit on Messrs. Remington and Co." — JoAn BuU. 

** We simply ask any who may be tired and jaded in heart and 
mind to get this book. Its tone is the soft tone of an organ 
played by a master hand, which is controlled by tenderly sorrow- 
ful recollections. It is an idyll beautifully sketched, and one 
lays it down with some thank^ness for having read it." — Non- 
coHfirmisL 

*' The story is prettily told, and the character of Alice is 
delineated with considerable truth and delicacy." — Daily News. 

** This is only too natural a picture, and Miss Kortright draws 
it with courage." — Spectator. 

** The result of reading is that the book deserves a great 
deal of praise .... The novel is a thoroughly wholesome one." 
— A/orfUH^ /\fst. 



Oimibe Hariys Ghost. One Vol. By Jerrold 

Orlayt. Crown 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. — Af all 
Libraries. 

" A due and conscientious intermingling with the novels of 
Ouida and Rhoda Broughton." — The Hour. 

" We can congratulate Mr. Orlayt on having written a 
novel that is decidedly an improvement on many that we have 
read lately. A successful career may be his if he continues to 
labour in the direction of this his first effort." — PubHc Opinion. 

** In fact, every scene is depicted in a masterly manner, and 
shows some of the lights and shades of life most powerfully. 
The tale throughout is of the most thrilling interest — Sheffield 
Post. 

Hilda; A Love Story. One Vol. By F. |^. Carson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. — At ail Libraries. 

**We are sorry we have not space to give the whole of a 
vivid piece of description. The characters have the same merits 
as the places ; they have the vigour and freshness of actual por- 
traiture. Mr. Carson has a pleasant vein of humour. He de- 
cidedly possesses that sense of the ridiculous which, as he says, 'is 
one of the best gifts a man can possess in this life,* and which, 
among other advantages, certainly help^ to make a novel read- 
able. " — Athentmm. 

" The author has done well to make his female characters and 
their amours subordinate, for if he excels in .anything it is in de- 
scribing Captain Newcome and Colonel Ross The 
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volume is remarkably well printed on good paper, and is prettily 
bound." — Pudlic Opiftion, 



Within Bohemia ; or, Love in London. Seven 
Stories in One Vol. Crown 8vo. By IIenry 
CuRWEN, Author of "Sorrow and Song," "History 
of Booksellers," "Echoes from the French Poets," 
&c. Cloth, 6s. — At all Libraries, 

"This collection of tales has been a labour of love, nor is 
love's labour lost. They give evidence of the happy inspira- 
tion indicated by Mr. Curwen in his preface Some 

of these possible life -stories, as imagined by our author, strike 
the deepest and harshest notes in the harmony of many voices 
which sound for him from London streets." — Truth, 

" We must by no means omit to praise the prettiest tale in the 
collection viz. , * Bought and Sold,' which tells how Cecilia, 
by her woman's wit, raised her lover to his proper height, etc. 
It has already been said that Mr. Curwen's style is good ; indeed 
it is exceptionally so. Since he published * Sorrow and Song,' 
he has improved to an extent which leaves little or nothing to 
be desired. Much of his English would gladden the heart of 
Dr. Freeman himself. He is heartily to be congratulated." — 
Morning Post* 

** In a new work, published by Remington & Co., entitled 
'Within Bohemia: or. Love in London,' a series of seven 
stories, there is a curious prevision of the Bravo case. The story 
is called * Aunt Margery s Sweetheart and Mine,' and is from 
the pen of Henry Curwen. Mr. Curwen writes well and inci- 
sively. He has originality, and that is more than the literature 
of the Queen of England can spare to the Empress of Hindostan." 
•—World. 

** He has tried, then, to look into the mystery, poetry, and 
glamour of life in London ; and being full of enthusiasm for his 
subject, and possessed of much imaginative power, he has pro- 
duced a volume of exceptionally interesting stories. The seven 
stories in this book show Mr. Curwen to have lost none of his 
literary cunning; and as specimens of thoroughly interesting 
and cultivated writing, these tales should have a wide circle of 
readers.'* — Court Circular. 

**Mr. Curwen is right. Romance is not dead; it has^ only 
changed, . . . , and after Bohemia in Paris. Bohemia in 
London is the richest mine in which the seekers for romance can 
speculate. Mr. Curwen tells us that when he wrote these tales 
he A^ as under the influence of Balzac and Poe. We like him 
better when under the influence of the great Frenchman than 
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under that of the wild American. 'Bought and Sold* is a 
pretty tale, and prettily told. * A Plain Woman * is based on a 
Tery ingenious conceit. * Hard Up ' reminds us of some of 
Paul de Kock's scenes of student life ; and * The Mystery of 
Malcolm Mackinnon * must be written under the influence of 

Poe, or, ; well, we will use the Author's own words. 

* How do you learn to be a poet ?* I asked. * Why, on 
pipes and beer and disappointment' We do not think that Mr. 
Curwen is fated to disappointment." — Queen, 

** This is a collection of seven stories, all of which present 
features of great power. All his stories have a tinge of pathos, 
some are pathos itself. The Author has a great power of des- 
cription — a few lines and a picture is before us, which we can see 
bears the impress of nature herself." — Tablet. 

*^* A cheap Edition of the above Book in Railway boards 
is now ready y price 2s. 6d. 



Mistress Haselwode ; a Tale of the Reformation 
Oak. Two Vols., crown 8vo. By Frederick 
H. Moore. Cloth, 15s. — At all Libraries, 

** There is good material for a story, for the n^ost part weU 
used .... It is an episode, quite worth lighting up by the 
torch of fiction for those who will not find it in history fcir them- 
selves. . . . It is a wholesome, pleasant story, and gives a vivid 
and fairly true picture of the time." — Guardian, 

" He has chosen a good subject and hit upon a happy plot; 
the period which he portrays is that of Ket's rising in Norfolk 
in 1549 — an event, so far as we know, which no English 
novelist has yet treated. . . . There are some stirring scenes in the 
book, and much vigorous writing." — World, 

** A creditable piece of workmanship.": — Spectator, 

"This is a novel rather out of the common run of the world 
of fiction of the present day. The author has given us a capital 
picture of life in the time of the Reformation. ... we think 
'Mistress Haselwode, on the whole, a successful novel. The 
publishers deserve credit for the admirable manner in which the 
tx)ok is produced. Paper, print, and style are all very good 
indeed." — Public Opinion, 

** There is a good deal of life-like portraiture in the tale." — 
Nonconformist, 



Isabel St. Clair ; a Romance of the 17th Century. 
By Julia Addison, Author of " Effie Vernon ; 
or, Life and its Lessons," "The Molyneux 
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Family/' "Sister Kate," "The Two Haif-Crowns," 
&c, &c., &C. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. — Af all 
Libraries, 



<( 



It IS quite pleasing to come across a story of this kind, one 
which adds the charm of reality to the deliehtful surprises of a 
fairy tale. Miss Addison writes in a lady-like manner, and we 
cannot imagine a book better suited for reading." — Athfnaum. 

"This is the sort of story to read round the winter fire ; the 
schoolboys will be quiet while they listen to it, the little ones 
will hardly venture to breathe. No one will be satisfied until 
the end is known." — Academy, 

" A well- written and very stirring narrative of the strange ad- 
ventures of a Royalist family who suddenly found themselves 
homeless in the reign of Charles II. It is at once the romance 
of history and the history of a romance, and will be devoured 
with delight by all the young persons at home for the holidays." 
•eWorld, 

''The heroine goes through a series of the most thrilling 
adventiures, and one near the close will be read with breathless 
anxiety. It is a refreshing tale." — Standard, 

At Dusk. A Series of Four Stories in One Vol. By 
Adrien de Valvedre. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. — 
At all Libraries, 

"The stories are written with freshness and good feeling, 
and will be pleasant to read," — Daily News, 

" ' At Dusk * is the work of an able man, cultured, imagina- 
tive, gifted with strong feeling and keen human sympathies. 
His style is terse and lucid." — Morning Post, 

Nameless ; A Novel By F. A. Newbould, Author 
of "The Christmas Compact ; or, Then and 
Now." " Sheka," &c., &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
I OS. 6d — At aU Libraries. 

" Admirable in itself and is drawn from life." — Academy, 
"A novel above the average. 'Nameless' will bear a most 
favourable comparison with most of the fiction which is publi^ed 
at the present day. The description of places and people are 
life-like and good. As a whole the tale is a most readable one*" 
— Whitehall Review, 

Ida Dalton and Other Stories. By Parker W. 
Freeland. a Gift Book for Children Young 
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and Old. Frontispiece and Vignette by Wallis 
Mackay. Laige Crown 8vo, doth, gdt edges. 
Second Edition, now ready, 3s. 6d. 

" The whole series are exceedingly entertaining and instractive. 
We can heartily commend these £iiy tales.*' — Couri Journal, 

" This attractiTely got-np little book which is aptly designated 
a gift-book,' is judiciously adapted for that purpose. — Brighton 
Examiner, 

" Will be read with pleasure by young folks at all seasons of 
the year. The first story appears to us not so well suited for 
juvenile readers as some of die others. ' The Magic Ring ' has 
much of the wonderful element in it . . . The remaining 
storiies are fidl of pretty Guides, and are likely to interest most 
children." — Literary H^orid, 



Gwjmedd: A Novel By FRANCES Geraldine 
Southern. 2 Vols. Crown Svo, cloth, 21s. — 
At all Libraries, 

" The authoress deserves credit for her ingenuity The 

book is on the whole refreshing. Prettiness of expres- 
sion and a naive freshness of sentiment." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

'' The plot is sufficiently full of incident. .... In delinea- 
tion of character we have remarkable clearness combined with 
brevity. " — Queen, 

"There is no lack of story in the book. ..... Miss 

Southern has a fluent pen and a lively imagination.'' — Examiner, 

** 'Gwynedd' opens in a very pretty idyllic way .... 
' Gwynedd * deserves to take its place in a very good rank of the 
novels of the present day." — Crml Service Gazette, 

'* There is refinement and good English ; and the tone of the 
book is as far from the coarseness of some popular novels 

as it is from the sensationalism of others Where 

family union and affection are touched there is unaffected but 
tme sentiment, and it is in this vein that we recommend this new 
min T in literature to drive her future levels." — Spectator. 

''Of lack of sensational incidents we connot complain.^' — 
Vanity. Fair. 

*' There are about half-a-dozen couples all made happy in two 
volumes, but, one feels a sense of disappointment that poor 
Reggie, one of the most pleasant of Miss Southern's creations, 
should have been the only one left out in the cold of celibacy." — 
Academy. 
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Kismet ; A Novel By Mrs. Newton Sears, Au- 
thor of '^ Blonde and Brunette," " My Wedding 
Dress," &c. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., doth, 2ts. — 
At all Libraries, Second Edition ready. 

" This enthralling novel The two volumes tee A 

with vivid pictures of life and manners imparted with a free and 
sparkling pen, some of the scenes reaching a profound interest" 
— Queen, 

"This is a novel of considerable power. . . . Decidedly 
above the average of circulating library novels." — May fair, 

"The interest is well sustained throughout, and the plot is 
skilfully woven and elaborated." — Civil Service Gazette, 

** The plot is worked out very cleverly, each piece fitting with 
the other at the end with perfect exactness. . . . The novel 
shows freshness, power, and cleverness in construction." — 
Nonconformist, 

** It is full of startling and melo-dramatic incidents." — White- 
hall Review, 

" This novel will not be found wanting in interest, by sensation 
lovers. It has certain merits of skilfid plot and fluent style." 
— Christian World, 

** The work is commendably free from objectionable incidents." 
— Daily News, 

" This book will be welcomed as no mekn contribution to the 
mental and moral education, afforded by high-class fiction. 
There is nothing forced or unnatural in any of the characters or 
events depicted, and there are some exquisite touches of humour." 
— Louth Times, 

" * Kismet * will exactly meet the wants of that section of 
readers which likes its literature rather gushing, and demands no 

subtleties, either of matter or form There is plenty 

of sensational matter in the story." — Athenceum. 

" Abounds in stirring incident, and is skilfiiUy elaborated. . . . 
There is a graceful elegance — a simple but earnest eloquence, 
about Mrs. Sears* writing, which is peculiarly fascinating to the 
reader, and promises much for the future career of this gifted 
authoress." — Ametican Register, 

Archie's Sweetheart and Other Stories. By, 

Ellen Mulley. i Vol. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
At all Libraries, 

" The stories are all well told. The tale from which the book 
takes its title is to our mind the best." — Mayfair, 

** The prose tales are not without humour, and * Check to a 
Ghost ' is very fairly written." — Athenaum, 

** The tales have one characteristic besides a pleasant freshness 
— a masculine freedom of strength and style,"— Nonconforfftist. 
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" Miss Mulley often inspires a train of thought by what in a 
happy pleasant vein she infers, and her personal descriptions are 
so vivid that the portraiture is complett," ^IVeslem Daily 
Mercury. 

" It is rarely that a collection of short stories possesses so much 
power to charm. Few more charming tales tnan ' Three ' were 
ever written. Miss Mulley writes freshly and to the point" — 
Court Circular, 

'* The collection displays considerable merit." — Court Joumal. 

* * A pretty story. Very well written. The gossip of the village 
is admirably rendered." — Queen, 

Matriage and Married Life : A novel for girls 

about to marry. By Isha. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo, cloth, I OS. — At all Libraries, 

"The book is a kind of key to the matrimonial wreck chart. 
There are throughout it reflections of an original turn. • . . Has 
the interest of a novel, yet imparts salutary lessons to those who, 
while thinking often enough 01 matrimony, yet think insufficiently 
about it." — Public Opinion, 

'* This is a novel of a demure and didactic tone, from which 
young ladies about to marry may derive as much instruction as 
amusement." — Tablet, 

*' Contains in reality some power of thought. . . The love 
stories of the three girls, to whom we are introduced in the first 
chapter, are managed with some skill, and these love stories do 
not, as is usual, end with the marriage-day. It is the author's 
object to show that the greater interests of a woman's life begih 
rather than end with this. The three have very different expe- 
riences — that of Eleanor, who marries a man without loving him, 
and is finally brought, after a short discipline of sorrow 'and 
suffering to happier things, is the best of the three. ' But really 
the cleverest thing in the book is Mrs. Martin's description of 
how she escaped matrimony." — Spectator, 

"Its aim being to set forth that marriage, instead of being the 
end of a woman's life, after which she has nothing to do but rest 
and be thankful, is in truth but the threshold to all its deeper 
interests. The moral is not unskilfully illustrated in the stories 
of matrimonial experiences of the three heroines of the tale, all 
of whom suffer, more or less, either from their own fault or the 
fault of their spouses. . • • Written in English, easy and 
forcible. " — Graphic, 

Was he really Mad? and other Sketches: being 

Incidents in the Life of a Curate. By the Rev. 

Maberley Walker, late Curate of Park Green. 

I vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. — At all Libraries. 
" Will doubtless have their own special attraction for the class 
of readers who enjoyed Warren's * Diary of a Late Physician.* " 
— Ccurt Circular, 
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" A more than ordinarily interesting collection of tales and 
sketches. . . . One of the most pauetic of the sketches is 
entitled 'Annie Watson's Wedding Day.' . . . Nothing could 
be more startling or tragic than the circumstances under which 
the marriage service was porformed. . . . We can safely re- 
commend this volume of sketches."— CVz/^ Service Cassette, 

" . . . . Mr. Walker's experience as a curate seems to have 
been altogether a sad one. He writes easily and well. " — Standard* 

" Mr. Walker tells us of human frailty and wickedness with a 
feelmg becoming to his doth. . . . The best story is his own 
escape from ruin. It is the tale of thousands." — Queen, 

*' Affects k> be a collection of tales founded on incidents in the 
life of a curate at an imaginary Rectory of Park Green ; the 
harmless fraud is carried out with considerable circumstance. . . . 
Incidents in the life of a curate are not, as a rule, such as to 
suggest much novelty or interest ; and the stories in this case 
would in fact, with very little alteration, have passed better as 
incidents in the life of a village doctor or a country detective." 
— Athenaum, 

** His stories are very much of the Johnny Ludlow order. . . . 
*Park Green Post Office' bears the strongest resemblance.*^ — 
Aeademy. 

" Some of these experiences are certainly out of th^ common 
way, the tale of the man who was driven mad by business 
anxieties • • . and the spectacle of whose madness drives his 
wife into insanity reads like a true story, so much so that if it is 
a stroke of fancy the author must be credited with considerable 
realistic powers. The story of the post ofifice robberies . . . 
told in the ' Park Green Post Office ' is also decidedly good." — 
GrapAic. 



The Moonraker; A Story of Australian Life. By 

Richard DuMBLEDORE. Dedicated by pennission 
to the Right Honourable the Baroness Burdett 
CouTTS. I vol., crown 8vo., cloth, los. 6d. — 
Af all Libraries. 

" The life in the bush with its adventures and the sport and 
natural history incident to it is well described. . . . There is 
considerable picturesqueness in the account of a bush-fire. . . . 
It is a wholesome story and would please boys."— 7)4^ Queen, 

" The portrait of the kindly Vicar of Uphill, with his broad, 
human sympathies, and general regard for biids and beasts, as 
well as men, is exceedingly pleasing, and will be the better liked 
the more it is looked at. . . . The tale is healthy in its tone, 
and likely to stimulate boys to be honest, persevering, and 
industrious." — Literary World, 

"As soon as the two boys set sail from Blackwall, the narrative 
becomes really lively, and we can readily believe the author when 
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hetellsusthat it isataleof reallife. . . . The boys go thiongh 
a sufficient number of adventures with snakes, kangaroos, and 
natives, while the daily life of an Australian shepherd i» wdl set 
forth. . . . The story will be, we have no doubt, greatly liked 
by boys." — Saturday Review, 

"Deserves to be classed amongst the most realistic of the 
Australian novels which have hitherto been published." — Civil 
Service Gazette, 

" Few readers will fail to be attracted by the freshness of tone 
and by the author's evident appreciation of a rural life. " — Morning 
Advertiser. 

" Fairly correct and graphic pictures ; some of which, notably 
the beating out of a bush-fire, will remind readers of Mr. Anthony 
TroUope's Barry Heathcote of Gangoil,^^ — Academy, 

Edgar and I The Story of a Home. By Jessie 

P. MONCRIEFF. I vol., CTOWIl 8vO., cloth, 

I OS. 6d. — At all Libraries. 

** The most interesting chapters in the book are those describing 
his being summoned to take temporary charge of a fever-stricken 
parish. . . . The story is well written and the high tone of 
feeling which is shown in Edgar's devout and self-sacrificing 
spirit has to some extent our sj^mpathy and admiration. . .• . 
The story will, however, be read with interest as illustrative of 
the home life of the earnest clergy of the High Church School." 
— Literary World, 

" Her Majesty the Queen having recommended * Edgar and 
I ' for perusal to the Empress of Russia, the latter has accordingly 
sent to this country for the book." — Athenceum, 

In the Spring-time. A Novel. By Helen 

Gabrielle. I vol., crown 8vo., cloth, los. 6d. 
— At all Libraries, 

" * In the Springtime ' is one of the best of the shorter novels 
of the season. The plot, while involved enough to excite curi- 
osity, is not too intricate to develop itself easily and naturally 
within the narrow compass allowed, and although the heroine of 
the tale dies of the sorrows growing out of a guilty attachment, 
not a line sinning against good taste and right feeling is to be 
found in the narrative of her temptations and sufferings." — 
Truth. 

"Tender and touching enough to make us wish that it were 
longer. . . . Pretty and graceful everyone must acknowledge it 
to be, and what is better, it is pure and high in tone." — Morning 
Post, 

The Parsonage Well; a tale of Real Life. By J. 

B. L., author of "Daunton Manor House," "Lotty 
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Wilson," "My Dear Old Home," &c, &c. i 
voL, crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" Acertain homeliness of material, and relifiousness of tone, that 
may make it acceptable to some who may like to spend not alto- 
gether unpro6tabIj that rare thing with many, an idle hour." — 



Darkness — ^Dawn — Pay ; or, the Battle of Life. 

A Story by M. £. L. i vol., fcap. 8vo., cloth, 
2S. 6d. 

''A good story, dedicated to those who are called early to 
fight the battle of life amid discouragement and difficulty." — 
SkefuJd PosL 

Avondale of Avondale. A Political Romance. 

In 3 Vols. By Uttere Barre. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3 IS. 6d. — At all Libraries, 

** A political novel in the style of * Vivian Grey.* The hero is 
adroit in his handling of individuals, and far more cynical in the 
sportsmanlike view 1^ takes of the game of politics than any of 
Lord Beaconsfield's heroes, and combines with it a personal 
prowess which recommends him to the more sentimental sex, 
and equals anything to be found in the pages of ' Guy Living- 
stone. — Athttusum, 

" It is very fairly written, and the part describing Waterbridge 
election is really clever." — Academy. 

" Those who take an interest in modem politics, as well as 
those who are on the search for an amusing story, will like 
* Avondale of Avondale.' ** — WhiUhaU Review, 

" There are life-like sketches in its pages which make the book 
very pleasant reading, llie book shows evidence of much 
thought '* — Vanity Fair, 

'* Though we were prepared to find in ' Avondale of Avondale' 
a fresh failure to reach the high intellectual standard of 'H Con- 
ingsby ' and ' Sybil,' we are bound to acknowledge that of all the 
attempts that have come under our observation it appears to be 
the most deserving of commendation. This is really saying a 
great datL ... In short, it is not given to every man, or to 
every novelist, to walk in the path which Lord Beaconsfield 
opened up, and if the author of this novel has stumbled here and 
there, it is nevertheless true that he has succeeded to a certain 
and not inconsiderable extent, and that, on the whole, the result 
we have before us is creditable to him in the highest and best 
sense of the word." — Oxford University Herald, 
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Lady Helena, A Novel By S. Vere. i Vol, 

crown 8vo., cloth, los. 6 A — At aH Libraries. 

'* The story is carefully and tastefully written, and the cha- 
racter of the prond, wajrward, bat noble-hearted Lady Helena, 
is well drawn-" — Academy. 

"A well-written story."— 7>w^>l. 

** The plain common-sense of Lady Helena contrasts strongly 
with the artificial gloss thrown over the majority of tales upon the 
same subject. The author has done wisely and well in putting a 
disagreement between husband and wife in a contemptible light, 
she just shows us two self-willed fools." — Queen, 

" ' Lady Helena ' may be fiuriy termed a novel of society, as it 
deals with some of the evils of social life and the exceeding love 
of gaiety. The pleasantest and best drawn character in the book 
is that A a middle-aged lady, mother-in-law to Lady Helena." — 
Ctmrt Circular, 

" The story is an exceedingly pretty one, and is very pleasantly 
told. To luture works of Miss Vere's we shall in all probability 
be able to give higher praise." — Morning AdoerHser, 



Severed by a Ring* A Novel in 2 Vols. By 

Frances Geraldine Southern, Author of 
"Gwynedd." Crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. — At all 
Libraries. 

'* Much power in the delineation of the passions of jealousy and 
love, and of the struggles between them and conscience. The 
book abounds in cleverly conceived but most unlikely coinci- 
dences and comiretemps. Her knowledge of the human heart and 
of the motives of action is very considerable." — Spectator, 

" ' Severed by a Ring ' is a modem version of ' Much Ado 
about Nothing.' The story is told with some degree of ability, 
and it cannot fail to interest" — Ccurt Jommal. 

*' The authoress of this book may be congratulated upon having 
written a most admirable tale, Uie plot being well sustained 
throughout, and the characters Ufe-like." — Court Circular. 

Shamrock and Rose. A Novel. By Ernl^ Ariel 

Wolfe, i Vol, crown 8vo., cloth, los. fid. — At 
all Libraries. 

*' The manner in which the relations of the girl to her friendly 
employers and of the relation of the man-servant to his master, 
are sketched, are the finest characteristics of this brief novel. 
It indicates Inot rnerdy the presence of a very subtle s]rmpathy in 
the author, but tlie presence also of true art The tale itself, as a 
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tale, is told with delicacy, and sometimes with power, and there 
is a sketch of the death- bed of a little boy, which rivals in tender- 
ness that world-quoted death-bed scene of little Paul." — Noncon' 
formist ' 

" Slight, but decidedly pretty story. We can heartily recom- 
mend it." — Graphic, 

"Shamrock and Rose" is a lively, rattling story, with a 
charming heroine. It is just the sort of book to drive away dull 
care, and make a long winter evening pass pleasantly." — Oxford 
Guardian, 

" Very readable." — Morning Post, 

Alone; or ** Saved by Fire.'' A Novel. By 

William Browne, Author of " A Few Thoughts 
about Sacred Things." i vol., cloth, 6s. — At all 
Libraries. 

** The incidents of this tale date back as far as 1834, and are 
forcibly described by the author. The story ends in happiness 
and peace, and is well worth reading," — Court Circular, 

** The ghost, and other stories introduced, are well told, while 
the descriptions of scenery, and of gipsy life, have a charming 
freshness about them, reminding one more of the green hillside 
than those artificialities of the drawing-room so frequently to be 
met with in the novels of the present day." — Sheffield Post, 

Cleansing Fires. A Novel. By Mrs. Newton 

Sears, Author of " Kismet," &c. 3 vols., crown 
8vo., cloth, 31s. 6d. At all Libraries, 

'' Mrs. Sears draws, we think, her women better than her 
men. The two characters, Nesta Mordaunt, the actress, and 
Monica Hazeltine, are elaborated with skill and precision. 
Lastly, the scene of the fire at the theatre, deserves a special 
word of commendation. " — Westminster Review, 

<'Np one can complain that this book fails in interest.'' — 
Saiuraay Ret/iew. 

** A work greatly in advance of her earlier productions. . . . 
Original conceptions well worked out." — Truth, 

" * Cleansing Fires * may be read with amusement." — Standard, 
** An interesting and well- written novel, sound both in execu- 
tion and design."— -Afej^xV. 

" An unusually good novel, sure to be read with both pleasure 
and appreciation."— Whitehall Review, 

"A well worked out piece of fiction." — Court Circular, 
" A sentimental but well-intentioned book." — Athenceum, 
"Mrs. Sears' book is simple and excellent. . • . Really effec- 
tive. "—C*<^wf. 
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" ' Cleansing Fires,' by Mrs. Newton SearSy author of ' Kismet,' 
is an interesting stoiy, fiilly deserving success. . . . There are 
virtually four love stories interminglea, and an analysis within a 
limited space is simply impossible. —-CVwr/ journal, 

*' The tale has none of those peculiar faults of construction 
and developement which too often belong to the novel with a 
purpose. The author's design is so worked out that it forms an 
essential part of the web of her narrative ; the moral, though 
always present, is never obtruded. Mrs. Sears writes with 
earnestness, and occasionally with a passion that enables her 
successfully to carry off situations which, if less powerfully 
treated, would be theatrical . In short, ' Cleansing Fires ' is a 
wholesome, well-written, and reaUyinteresting novel. '' — Scotsman. 

The Dowerleaa Damsel. An Autobiography. By 

A. Dorset, i vol., crown 8vo., cloth, los. 6d. 
— At all Libraries, 

" Pleasantly written. . . • The author, we should fancy, like 
most of us, not having in her experience come across an3rthing 
like what is called a plot, does not care, after the fashion of 60 
many writers, to go against all nature in inventing one. She has 
however, seen not a little of life that is worth describing, and she 
happily possesses in no small degree the art of description." — 
Saturday Review, 

" The sketches of life and scenery are sufficiently spirited, and 
show some faculty of observation."— %S]^toAir. 

*' Well worth reading. Its merit consists chiefly in the quick- 
ness of observation shown in the writer's .... clever account 
of her travels, and in the description of an Egyptian Pasha's 
household, and a lady artist's life in Italy. . . . The blemishes 
are not of a nature to detract seriously m>m the great pnnnise 
displayed by this young writer." — Truth, 

'* Displays accuracv and vivacity .... and is accordingly 
very pleasant reading." — Advertiser, 

" The notes of foreign travel are good, and the description of 
Egyptian life is more than good." — Sonconformist, 

** Knowledge of the world is a valuable possession in the hands 
of persons who use it, as the writer does, with judgment and dis- 
cretion ; and the rapidity of observation, and observation to the 
point, which is displayed in the sketches of scenery and society 
m Egypt, is also noteworthy. In short, the volume, which is 
published in a style that leaves nothing to be desired, is full of 
promise which we hope to see fulfilled." — Oxford University 
Herald, 

** The description of scenery are firm and powerful. . . . 
The description and general account of Egypt will be read with 
much interest at the present crisis by many who are not pro- 
fessed novel-readers. The book is not of an ordinary kind." — 
Westminster Reinew, 
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Marley Castle. A Novel. Edited by Sir Garnet 

WoLSELEY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 2 vols., crown 
8vo., cloth, 2 IS. At ail Libraries, 
Second Edition ready. 

** It deals with groves rather than with camps, and the only 
battles are the old ones between love and beauty. Of coarse, all 
the hard and disagreeable parts of life are heaped on the heads of 
the excellent people, while the unprincipled ones have everything 
made smooth for them. But that has grown to be a not uncom- 
mon practice in fiction, if not in fact, for some modem novel- 
writers appear to be all unconscious of the existence of that 

Nemesis which dogs our step% even in this world 'Marley 

Castle' is no exception to this pleasant rule. The good people 
are attracted to tne bad, whom they instantly convert to better 
things, and the superfluous husband dies out of the way in the 
nick of time. His appearance at all on the scene will be rather 
a surprise to most readers, who will be by no means prepared to 
dethrone their favourite heroine Alison from her pedestal, even in 

favour of tlie more sentimental Aimee The ^ntlemen 

are well contrasted, ' and Major Vere is really a tangible indi- 
vidual, but has a very hard fate dealt to him in return for his many 
excellent qualities. " — Times, 

** So extremely agreeable a novel as * Marley Castle ' proves to 
be requires no adventitious aid to success. . . . The various 
scenes are marked with a touch which shows either great experi- 
ence in fiction or an unusual amount of fitness for that depart- 
ment of literature. . . . The style is worthy of the best modem 
writers, and the conception is novel both as regards the plot and 
the characters involved. . . . The scene of the race is almost 
beyond the bounds of probability ; but then it must be owned that 
it is such an admirable piece of spirited description . that it could 
not be spared. The best thing in the book, however, is the pas- 
sage where Major Vere and Alison discover their mutual attach- 
ment on board his yacht, with the dead woman lying in the cabin 
below. This is really dramatic without any straining after effect. 
... It would be unfair to close a notice of this pretty story 
without a word of admiration for the manner in which it is pro- 
duced, and above all for the plan, which seems to be a spkialiti of 
this firm of publishers, of having all the leaves ready cut. This 
is one of the most sensible innovations upon traditional use that 
has ever been made, and must greatly aid the chances of a book. 
Why should we have the trouble of cutting all the pages before 
we can sit down to enjoy a novel ?" — Morning Post, 

''The distinguished name attached to the title page of this 
novel will doubtless attract many readers, and we can assure them 
they will not re^et the time spent upon the book. ... * Marley 
Castle * is a decided success." — Whitehall Review, 
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"The story is full of interest . • • A remarkably pleasant 
style. " — Examine, 

** A well- written and interesting novel. The style of the author 
is in all cases graceful and dignified. It is a novel which will 
amply repay the time spent in the pemsaL" — >Cottrt Ctrctslar, 

*' The story is one of sach peculiar merit that it is evident a 
new novelist of great power and most unusual capabilities has 
risen up among us." — Ham^Hre HaraUL 

Reediford Holin. By Thomas Rowland Skemp, 
Author of " The D'Eyncourt's of Fairleigh." i 
voL, clothy crown 8vo., los. 6d. At all lAbraria. 

"There is a degree of freshness and vigour about this story 
wliich makes it very pleasant reading. ... Its interest depend* 
ing mainly upon some pretty love passages between the heroine. 
May Hardman, and her two admirers, George Bamton and 
Stephen Henley, whose characters are wdl drawn, and afford an 
admirable contiasL" — Pictorial World, 

'** Reediford Holm' is a pleasantly told story." — Omrt 
Circular, 

** He has a fair appreciation of the pathetic and humorous, as 
well as of the proportions in which these ought to be combined. 
. . . Mr. Skemp is evidently a disciple of George Eliot" — 
AiAcfiaum, 

** The struggles of the girl between her feelings for the two men 
are prettily told, and some of the minor characters proved not 
uninterestmg." — Sunday Times, 

"The author of 'Reediford Holm' deserves some credit for 
his courage in laying the scene of his story in the reign of King 
WiUiam Tv,"-^£>aily News, 

" It is a sound, healthy love-story, without adventitious or 
sensational elements. The style is unusually good ; there is a 
happy combination of humour and pathos, which sometimes 
reminds us of Dickens." — Rochdale Obsorver, 

Hever Despair^ A Tale of Clerical Life. By H. 
Richardson Clerk, i vol, doth, crown 8vo., 
los. 6d. At all Libraries. 

*• A quiet and pleasant story."— Court Circular. 

" Is a story with a good moral and religious tendency." — John 
BuU, 

'* This novel will find favour with many readers in circles which 
are closed against works of fiction that make no profession of a 
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religious of theological purpose. . . . We believe it will be 
read with interest by hundreds of persons who will be glad to find 
a reflection of their own thoughts and feelings in its pages." — 
Oxford Guardian, 

The Snowdrop Papers. By Messrs. Tit, Tinkle, 

Pippin, Pop, Perry, Winkle, and Cherry- 
blossom. Edited by Sir Florizel Bluebell, 
Knight of the Southern Cross, and Beanstalk-in- 
waiting to King OberoiL Illustrated by Wallis 
Mackay. Fcap. 4to., handsomely bound, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

"Written by the Literary Committee of the Fairies' Par- 
liament, whose chief business would seem to be the preparation 
of stories for little mortals. If all the stories were as good as 
these, King Oberon's Parliament would do its work with a com- 
pleteness to be envied and imitated by many of the grosser 
councils of common earth." — Times, 

" This bright little book of &erie. — Fanciful tales edited 
by 'Sir Florizel Bluebell,* and charmingly written. — ^The 
angel bearing the two children through the snow ; the seagull on 
the wave ; th^ little boy with the big black dog ; the bear in the 
moonlight, with Mr. Pop listening to his story ; the humanized 
iceberg ; and the desolate children in the garret are delightful 
bits of dainty design ; and all who see them will turn to Mr. 
Wallis Mackay with eager demand for more."— Z^at^p Telegraph, 

" We think, indeed, only one * real live member of Parlia- 
ment * is capable of telling Uiem [the stories] so well. ; , . . 
They are expressed in the graceiful, ecstatic language used by 
good mothers andnurses to theirinfantlisteners." — Public Opinion, 

** Messrs. Remington and Co. bid fan: to challenge attention 
by their publications. 'The Snowdrop Papers,' by an anony- 
mous autnor, is dedicated, by especial permission, to her Majesty, 
and really deserves the honour. It consists of some stories sup- 
posed to be written by fairies for children ; and these are vastly 
above the average. Pop's account of what the b^r at the ' Zoo' 
told him one moolight night is so good that it could only have 
been improved by Mr. Wallis Macka/s admirable illustration. 
Pippin's story is, as the book says, 'a dreadfully sad story,' but 
very pathetic. The elvish frontispiece, and indeed all the 
pictures, which are by the same artist, are fanciful and charming : 
about the best is thelitde child kneeling by the chest in prayer." 
— Morning Post, 

'' The little folks will enjoy this collection of tales, especially 
written for them ; and even the liny children, who can hardly 
appreciate the stories, will be pleased with Mr. Wallis Mackav s 

vigorous sketches The book should be a popular 

one in the nursery."— Citwr^ Circular. 
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This attractive little volume, with its pretty illustrations, is 
sure to take with children." — Tablet, 

. " The same publishers have given us a little collection of short 
and really graceful &iry tales under the title of ' Ida Dalton,' 
and the * Snowdrop Papers,' which deserves somewhat higher 
praise for the beauty of some of its fancies, and the easily- 
sustained elevation of its tone.** — World, 

*< Edited by < Sir Florizel Bluebell,' and most elaborately got 
up and illustrated." — Christian World. 

"A pretty little book, tastefully illustrated Faiiy 

stories of the kind in which children may be expected to delight. ' 
"^Inverness Courier. 

"Stories from Messrs. Tit, Tinkle, Pippin, Pop, Perry, 
Winkle, and Cherryblossom, which are brignt ynih fancy and 
pleasant in tone, whilst breathing that simple reverence which 
we are all so anxious to cultivate in our children." — Literary 
World. 

** The stories are simple^ pretty little affairs, with a vein of 
tenderness running through them. ^ • • • Cherryblossom's 
story strikes us as the best." — Basaar, 

'* ' The Snowdrop Papers ' are splendidly got up 

Indeed, in this little book, we have a bright exemplification of 
the excellent taste and superior judgment which its enterprising 
publishers have exercised in supplying the demands of the cir- 
culating libraries. It would be too much to say that they have 
saved us from a famine in the land of fiction, but they certainly 
have met requirements which other publishing firms hesitated to 
recognise, and the result so &r is satisfactory to the public, — and, 
we hope, to themselves. *The Snowdrop Papers' are dedi- 
cated by permission to the Queen, and it is not the first time 
that her Majesty has deigned to notice Messrs. Remington's 
publications. ' — Oxford University Herald, 



Throngh the Breakera. By the Rev. Richard 

BuLKELEY, Vicar of St. John's, Dukenfield. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 3 is. 6cL At all Libraries. 
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The Crimean episodes are treated with a good deal of 
spirit." — Atheweum. 

''The reverend Author has produced a novel of a readable 
character, in the conventional three-volume form and type. 
. . . The subordinate characters are well drawn, and th^ 
story will repay perusal." — Broad Arrow. 

** Mr. Bulkeley has produced a book which will be perused 
with pleasure and profit. — Manehester Courier. 

** The prettiest part of the story relates to the brief love affair 
of sweet little Lucy Adams, the heiress of the Bear-Croft estates. 
... * Through the Breakers' is pretty tolerably life-like, and 
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fairly well written. ... It is always an advantage to get 
hold of works of a superior tone, and this is one of them, and 
for that reason alone would deserve to be recommended ; even 
had it, which we are far from asserting, no other merit. "-^ 
Morning Post, 

" Of the novel as a whole we must say it is one of the best of 
the year now drawing to a close." — Norwich Argus, 

Heir to Two Portunea. By the author of " The Life 
of the Moselle. ' 3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d« 
. At ali Libraries. 

** May be most readily described as a story modelled on the 
lines of the late Mr. Smedley's tales, notably 'Frank Fairleigh,' 
to which it bears no inconsiderable resemblance in style, and 
even at times in diction, though not in such a fashion as to jus- 
tify any charge of plagiarism. There is promise in it. . . . 
a superabundance of incident and episode, errors on the right 
side. — Academy, 

** It has dash and go and promise."— Ww/it/. 

** The hero of the tale is Seton Herold, his school-days are 
described in lively colours, and a great deal of genuine humour 
is displayed."— Tlz^ii/. 

'^'lieir to two Fortunes' is unquestionably a comedy, 
amusing. " — Spectator, 

" A really good novel, considerably above the average, well 
imagined, and written with a certain nicety of detail which rather 
arrests than hinders the breadth of general effect ; the characters 
are naturally and distinctly drawn, and the dialogue easy." — '* It 
has all the marks of genuine talent." — Morning Post, 

" The boyish part of Seton's career is humorous ; the history 
of the chancery suit recall us to the days of 'Bleak House.' 
One of the best hits of character may be found in the letters." — 
AthencBum, 

** Other types are drawn with equal skill. A clever and a 
decidedly superior book." — May fair, 

'* It is a novel which will make a long winter evening pass 
quickly." — Oxford Guardian, 

** No vulgarities of thought or diction to annoy the reader." — 
Daily News, 

*' This pretty story. • • . There is a freshness and viva- 
city about the style. . • . The evidence of a genuine comic 
talent is borne out. . . . Certainly the novel deserves to 
succeed. " — Whitehall Review, 

'* It is full of a delicate humour and pleasing irony, and takes 
up the one and leaves the other with rare ease and grace. . . 
It is most interesting. . . . The sadness which predomi- 
nates over all is far too deep to be perpetually on the surface ; 
it is more heard in undertones all along, and the writer manages 
to show us in a most pleasant and inoffensive manner that he 
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does not hold, with the celebrated Pangloss, that everything is 
for the best in this best of all possible worlds." — London. 

" There is a good deal of amusement to be found 

The complicated lawsuit which Seton, unfortunately for himself, 
is led to engage in, is by no means badly told, and gives occasion 
for some humorous sketches of members of the legal profession." 
"—Graphic, 

Disappeared from Her Home. By Mrs. Fred. 

£. PiRKis. I vol., cloth, crown Svo., los. 6d* 
At all Libraries. 

** Mrs. Pirkis has succeeded in telling a very improbable story 

in a very plausible manner The way in which the 

interest in the mysterious disappearance of Amy Warden is kept 
up during the earUer portions of the story betrays considerable 
skill, and the apparent tragic solution of the mystery might 
throw the most experienced novel-reader off his guard. Ine 
characters, also, are, upon the whole, well drawn. .... 
Mrs. Pirkis is evidently a novice in the land of fiction, but her 
decided talent for inventing an interesting plot is equally unmis- 
takable." — May fair. 

** Lord Hardcastle is a very nice impersonation, and his belief 
in the goodness and purity of the girl he loves is so strong that 
he determines to rescue her character, when he believes her dead, 
from scorn and dishonour, as he would have rescued her living 

from anv sorrow or misery We have some nice, 

but brief descriptions of the wonderful scenery of that region of 
extinct volcanoes — the wild, fantastic Cevennes. .... A 
tale, thus wild and improbable in every part, but not lacking a 
certain grace, and if sufficiently full of sensational incident to 
satisfy the strongest craving for excitement, having, at least, the 
merit of being pure in tone." — Morning Post, 

** This is the story of the sudden disappearance from her home 
of one Miss Amy Warden, a beautiful damsel of seventeen, the 
only child of a gentleman of fortune and position, who vanishes 
one fine August morning, without a single assignable cause, and 
without leaving a trace behind her. The tale is a slight one, biit 
really very ine^enious, and very well put togetiier, all things con- 
sidered, and ^ows that Mrs. Pirkis has a decided turn for the 
novel of mystery. We can recommend the story to any one in 
search of materials for an hour's gentle excitement, and all the 
more readily because the clouds clear away satisfactorily at the 
iB^t,'*— 'Graphic, 

** This is a tale of mystery of the good old-fashioned school, 
the chief interest of which consists in exciting curiosity, leading 
the reader up and down through a maze, and bringing him at last 
to a destination, glimpses of which have from time to time been 
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indistinctly shown. The author means setting a puzzle, and, after 
some tantalising, giving the solution and nothing more. The tale 
is one entirely of action, and has the merit of being rapidly told. 

.... Mrs. Pirkis has the good taste not to intrude her- 
self on her readers."— Queen, 

" An old story, told once more, and told well, with new names 
and new incidents supplied from the pages of our modem life, 
that only too often has the same sad fact to record. Mrs. Pirkis 
tells the facts of the disappearance with vigour, and her charac- 
ters speak and act like men and women of the nineteenth z^sl- 
iMry,*^— Echo. 

False or True. By Alice de Thoren. i vol, cloth, 
crown 8vo., los. 6d. At all Libraries, 

" * False or True ' contains four very pretty stories, of which, 
that which names the book, is perhaps the best. ... In 
short, all four of the little novelettes are admirable, fresh in con- 
ception, and admirably carried out." — Whitehall Review, 

"The first of these stories is exceedingly pleasing." — Rock, 

"This is a collection of pretty litde stories, representing 
various phases of affection of the heart, the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of very love-sick swains. The authoress has evidently a 
strong belief that ' the sweet little cherub that sits up aloft ' looks 
after lovers as well as sailors, for, except in the last story, the 
prince always get over his difficulties with wondrous good luck 
and marries the princess in triumph. We may perhaps hint that 
the characters kiss a little too much and too frequently. The 
two last stories are the best, but all are readable." — Vanity Fair^ 

*' Interesting and readable." — Sunday Times, 

The Last Grave of the HibeBcos. ByE.WiLHEL- 

MiNA Spencer, i vol., cloth, crown 8vo., 6s. Al 
all' Libraries, 

"Brisk and exciting."— 7>vM. 

" The character of the Princess-Mother . is finely drawn and 
her attempted crime comes in well." — Academy, 

"The story deals mainly with life in Roumania, which is 
brought before the reader with considerable skill. Some of the 
descriptions and the historical details have been added by the 
translator, who has accomplished her task in a satisfactory 
manner." — Pictorial World, 

Breccia. ivol.,cloth, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. At allLibraries, 

" Breccia^ a simply-told tale of Rome and Roman art, calcu- 
lated to occupy pleasantly and not uninstructively a spare hour." 
—World, 
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Perilfl, By the Author of '^ Reminiscences of a 

Lawyer," 2 vols., cloth, crown 8vo., 21s. At all 
Libraries. 

** These volumes have been constracted to serve a great and 
gpod purpose. • . . We regard ' Perils * as a step in the 
right direction ; and apart from its purpose, purely and simply 
as a novel it is deserving of very high praise. The descriptive 
passages more especially are fine specimens of word-painting 
pictures in prose, remarkable as well for the rhetorical skiU 
which they display as for the exactitude which in some instances 
makes them pamfolly striking." — Oxford Guardian. 

Love, Strong as Death. By Rose Burrowes. i 

vol., cloth, crown 8vo., los. 6d. At all Libraries. 

"*Love Strong as Death.' A novel, in one volume. By 
Rose Burrowes. The novels in one volume published by Messrs. 
Remington and Co. have achieved a very remarkable popularity. 
This is due, we believe, almost equally to the enterprise of the 
publishers and the excellence of the works in question. They 
are good idl-round novels, and they have been issued one after 
another with the courage inspired by success. Those now before 
us are written by ladies who will no doubt before long visit us in 
three volumes, and we shall be glad to see them however they 
come ; but, as the condensation of aplot is more difficult than its 
expansion, so it will not be easy to afiord us greater pleasure thiui 
we have had in reading these short and well-told stories." — 
Oxford University Herald, 

Every Day; A Story. By Margaret Lawrence 

Jones. New edition, i vol., cloth, 3s. At all 
Libraries. 

" A tale of unmistakable power . . . . . It is difficult to 
analyse the mixed impressions which it^ii^ves . ... The 
interest of the book lies in the. strange, glancing lights of 
character, with which it tantalises us . . . This is not 
ordinary writing. There are many signs of rare gifts in this 
little book."— /'a// MaU Gazette. 

** Vigour in style— dialogue always easy, and oft^n brilliant — 
indications of wide readincr and no little culture^abundance of 
good reading in the book.^ — Spectator. 

Just Out. 

Riven Bonds. By E. Werner, author of " Success, 

and How He Won It ;" " Under a Charm," &c. 
Translated from the German, by Bertha Ness. 
2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. At aM Libraries, 
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Just Out. 

Sanntera in Social Byways , By Malcolm Do 

HERTY, B.A. I voL, cloth, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Ai all Libraries, 

Just Out. 
A False Step ; o r, Real Life in Australia. By Marc 
I voL, cloth, crown 8vo. los. 6d. At all 
Libraries, 

Just out. 

Her Fathert Child. By Mrs. W. R. Snow. i. 

vol., cloth, crown 8vo., los. 6d. At all Libraries, 

Just Out. 

Happy with Either. By A.L.O.S. 2 vols., cloth, 

crown Svo., 21s. At all Libraries, 

Just Out. 
Loye and Art, By Sophia Houson, Author of 
" The Gitana." i vol., cloth, crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
At all Libraries. 

Shortly. 

Events, AnecdoticaL ffistorical, and Biogra- 
pmcal, in the Life of an Octogenarian. Be- 

^tween the years 1796 and 1815. By George 
Washington Abbott, i vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

Shortly. 

A Woman's Shadow. By Selwyn Eyre, author of 

" The Artists' Picture," " Sketches of Russian 
Life and Customs made during a Visit in 1876-7," 
&C. 2 vols., cloth, crown 8vo., 21s. 

Shortly. 
Ashford, By Anne Blount. 1 vol., cloth, crown 
8vo., I OS. 6d. 
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Shortly. 
The Lawyei*8 Nose: Translated from the French 

of EDMtJND About by J. E, Maitland. i vol, 

cloth, crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

Shortly. 
At the Altar. By E. Werner, author of "Success 
and How He Won It," " Under a Charm," 
" Riven Bonds," &c, translated by Bertha Ness. 
2 vols., doth, crown 8vo., 31s. 

Shortly. 
Each Other; or, What We've to Answer For. A 
Tale. By H. A. Darlington, i vol, cloth, 
crovm Svo, 5s. 

Shortly. 
Irene'8 Power . Translated from the French of 
Charles Deslys by Mrs. George Henry. 1 
voL, crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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POETRY. 

Shall He Live Again ? A Poem. By J. Glode 

Stapelton. Foolscap 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

*' The words have a sweet and touching pathos which 
leave a strong impression on the reader." — Court Journal, 

'' The author has great gifts as a poet. His language teems 
with elegant passages and poetic imagery. Few books of poetry 
published at the present season deserve to be read more than 
this little volume. It has been produced with great care." — St, 
yames^ Magauru, . 

The legend of S. Eolinde ; A Poem. By R. L. 

In bevelled boards and gilt edges, crown 8vo, 70 
pages, 4s. 

" A volume of poetry not unworthy of the name." — The 
World, 

*' Many passages are full of force and passion." — TAe Scots* 
man, 

" There is an amount of talent exhibited, both in descriptive 
power and elegance of diction, which serves to raise the work 
rather above the average of such compositions in general. The 
printing and binding both deserve a word of praise. — The Edin- 
burgh Courant, 

Llewelyn. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By A. E. 
Carteret. Price 55. 

''The noble patriotism and loftiness of purpose pervading the 
main characters, Llewelyn, Cladis, and Ivor, are here illustrated 
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with poetic expression and artistic delicacy seldom observed. 
The scenes between Gladis and her soldier lover, Ivor, are de- 
picted with the tenderness and grace of a true artist. This tra- 
gedy is one which could hardly fail to create an impression upon 
the public mind, now so appreciative of Shakesperian plays. — 
Morning Advertiser. 

'* It possesses unquestionable merits, of which the chief is one 
of high order, namely, that of being in all its parts thoroughly 
well-proportioned. " — Tablet, 

** The author of * Llewelyn * proves himself above the average 
writers of verse .... His poetical instincts are highly 
imaginative, and there are no servile imitations of established 
forms, while the blank verse in which the play is written is fairly 
good throughout. The several songs introduced are harmonious 
and appropriate." — Public Opinion, 



Pictures in Verse. By Thomas J. May. Crown 
8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 



<< 



The author may be fairly congratulated." — Oxford Guardian, 
" There is a sweet simplicity and freedom from all convention- 
ality that is sure to win for it many friends." — Oxford University 
Herald, 

** True religious feeling pervading all the poems, that is most 
refreshing. — Surrey Advertiser, 



Just Out. 

Scenes from the Life of the First Benedictines. 

Dedicated to Dr. Pusey, D.D. i vol., cloth, 
crown 8vo., 53. 

Just Out. 

The Lover^S Onrl, and other Verses. By Edwin 
Stickwood. Cloth, crown 8vo., red edges, 
2S. 6d. 

Just Out. 

The Nnns of Minsk; or, Russian Atrocities in 

Poland. A Drama in 3 acts. By Robert 

Blake, author of " Joan of Arc." Cloth, crown 
8vo., 5s. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND 
PHILOLOaiOAL. 

The Survival. With an Apology for Scepticism. 
I vol., demy 8vo., cloth, los. 6d. 

***The Survival' is a curious revelation of the spiritual his- 
tory of one who seems to unite the tendencies of a mystic and a 
rationalist. 

*' The author has been accustomed to make minutes of charac- 
teristic psychical events, indicative of success or failure or sug- 
gestive of rules of conduct. These notes, containing a record of 
thoughts and feelings during seventeen years form the body of 
the book . . . There are some valuable thoughts and 
suggestions scattered among the entries of the journal." — 
Theological Review, 

Just Out. 

Myths Ancient and Modem. 

cloth, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Just Out. 

Woman's True Power and 



A Treatise, i voL, 



Rightftd Work. 



Dedicated to the Women of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Isha, Author of " Marriage and 
Married Life." i vol., cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Just Out. 

An Exposition of Economic and Financial 

Science. By William Morton Halbert. i 
vol., cloth, crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Just Out. 

A CHironological Qnide to English Idteratmre, 

By L. Nicholson, i voL, cloth, crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Shortly. 

A Text Book of the Anatomy and Physiolog y 

of Man. By G. G. P. Bale, B. A., St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Profusely Illustrated, i voU 
cloth, post 8vo. Students' Edition, with 365 
engravings, i6s. 6d. School Edition abridged, 
with 313 do., 6s, 

In the Press. 

Little Sins nnder the Microscope . A Philo- 
sophical Treatise on Incorporeal Defects. By 
Lawrence Davenal. 2 Vols., crown 8vo., 
cloth, 15s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pftre Hyacmthe; a Biographical Sketch, with Por- 

trait Being the first of a Series of " Men and 
Women of the Day." 60 pages, i6mo. Price 
6d., post firee, yd 



" The biography is very brightly and pleasantly written." — 
Cimrt Circular. 

A Free Snnday for a Free People * By Frank 

Rhys Thomas. Dedicated to P. A. Taylor, 
Esq., M.P. Crown 8vo, 32 pages. Price 6d., 
post free, yd. 

''An admirable contribution." — JRree Sunday Advocate. 

The Pin in the Queen's ShawL Sketched 

in Indian Ink, on "Imperial Crown," firom a 
Conservative Standpoint Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
32ipages. Price 6d., post firee, yd. 

" We believe that this satire has had a large sale, and it 
certainly deserves it" — C<mrt Circular, 

Trading by Government OflBicials; The Bane 

and Antidote. Addressed to Tradesmen. By 
Drastic Crown 8vo, 64 pages, is., by post, 
IS. id. 

" The question is treated in an able manner, and will be 
read with interest by tradesmen." — Grocer. 

*' I Will.'* Remarks on the Marriage Contract. Its 
breach and observance. By PhiloThesmos. 
Crown 8vo., post firee, 6d. 

Now Ready. 

The Oonrt of Divorce in Golden Land . A Legend 

m Prose. Crown 8vo., 32 pages. 6d. 
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